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New Loans 


Available 
Through 


Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Receipts 








DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Nation-wide Warehousing Service 
New Orleans, La., 118 No. Front St. 


Madison, Wis., 155 E. Wilson St. 


Fayetteville, Ark., Appleby Bldg. 








SOURCE of loans for banks with too much surplus 

cash, that can be most heartily recommended these 

days, is represented by inventories of local producers and 

manufacturers. Stocks of canned goods, coal, grain, 
cotton, wool, rice, refrigerators—in fact, any commodity inventory 
—may be converted into first class collateral when put in charge 
of a bonafide warehouseman such as the Douglas-Guardian Ware- 
house Corporation. 

The field warehousing plan is the most economical because the 
goods may remain in the manufacturer’s own storehouse, but the 
storehouse is placed in absolute charge of the field warehousing 
company. Thus the goods are absolutely controlled by a third 
party not interested in their ownership, and the goods cannot be 
moved without a release from the bank. 

Loans of this sort are made on active inventory—goods that have 
a ready market. Therefore, they are self-liquidating. The ware- 
house protection afforded by field warehousing provides the bank 
with that necessary security that does not obtain when the goods 
are under the control of the manufacturer. 

The Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corporation is a nation-wide 
organization whose management and personnel is comprised of 
thoroughly competent warehousemen, with years of practical 
experience. The company holds qualifying certificates from the 
secretaries of state, authorizing its operation in 24 states. The 
operations conform legally in every respect to the requirements of 
the uniform warehouse receipts act and afford full and unquestioned 
third party bailment. 

In addition, the banks holding Douglas-Guardian Warehouse 
receipts are protected by insurance fully covering warehousemen’s 
legal liability for loss, damage or destruction of property of 
others while held in storage in warehouse buildings and/or storage 
yards and/or storage premises used for tank storage leased, operated 
or maintained by them. 

An application to any of our several offices for information, will 
be given immediate attention. Just state the type of goods on 
which a loan is desired. Our representative can then give complete 
information. 





Chicago, Ill., 100 W. Monroe St. Dallas, Texas, 707 Tower Petroleum Bldg. 





Rochester, N. Y., 407 Temple Bldg. 





Easton, Md., Ewing Bldg. 
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National 
Posting Machines speed up Window 
Work” m the Huntington National Bank 


®@ The Huntington National Bank of 
Columbus, Ohio, adds its approval to 
that of hundreds of banks which en- 
dorse National Posting Machines for 
savings and thrift accounts. The ac- 
companying letter from Mr. E. R. 
Brown, Cashier, speaks for itself. 

From the day The Huntington 
National Bank installed Nationals, 
their depositors received faster win- 
dow service and legible, machine- 
printed entries in their pass books. 
In addition, the bank immediately 
got “first hand” control over .:l sav- 
ings department transactions. Be- 
sides this, there was a reduction in 
clerical work. 

May we give you complete infor- 
mation about National Posting Ma- 
chines and what you may expect them 
to do for you? A telephone call to our 
local representative or a letter to us 
will bring you all the facts. 


Shelional Cah 


DAYTON, O 




























@ Savings Windows, The Huntington National Bank, Columbus, Ohio 


Cash Registers e Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machines e Posting Machines e Analysis Machines e Bank-Book- 
keeping Machines e Check-Writing and Signing Machines e Postage Meter Machines e Correct Posture Chairs 
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LATENESS VS. 


Morris Plan institutions are far more 
concerned about the borrower who is 
late in meeting his obligations than they 
are about ultimate losses. 

A quarter century of experience has 
taught them that eventual charge-offs 
are small, but that slow turnover, due 
to delinquency, results in operating 
losses. 

It is expensive to build up and maintain 


machinery and personnel necessary to 


LOSSES 


assure promptness; but it must be done. 
Naturally, if delinquency is kept low, 
losses are low. But the cost of keeping 
losses low is high. 

There is a distinct technique in indus- 
trial banking—the business in which 
Morris Plan institutions specialize. Your 
local Morris Plan institution will gladly 
make this specialized service available 
to those loan applicants whose require- 


ments do not fit into your operations. 


MORRIS 


MORRIS PLAN 


BANKERS 


ASSOCIATION 


with which is affiliated the Industrial Bankers Association, Inc. 


15 East FAYETTE STREET 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


This series of advertisements 
is sponsored by Morris Plan 


institutions 


in 89 cities. 








BANKERS 


Next Month 





Securities 

What is wrong with the port- 
folios of commercial banks 
these days? Are they well bal- 
anced or out of balance? 

The editors have asked bank- 
ers in every state to check their 
portfolios and to give the re- 
sults to Rand MCNally Bank- 
ers Monthly. These results, tab- 
ulated in the June number, will 
show what percent of bank port- 
folios is made up of govern- 
ments, of municipals, and so 
on. They will also show what 
pereentage of banks believe 
they should have more indus- 
trials, governments, municipals, 
utilities, or rails. This is a 
most helpful survey and it con- 
tains many surprises. 


Equipment 

What is the best way of buy- 
ing new equipment? Is there a 
process by which you can be 
sure you have selected the right 
machine? Is there a way to 
determine whether you actually 
need a new machine or not? 
James Cross explains a plan 
successfully used by a New 
York bank to answer these and 
many other questions. 


School 


Should the chief executive of 
a bank be a school teacher? 
Claude L. Stout, executive vice 
president of the Poudre Valley 
National Bank of Fort Collins, 
Colorado, thinks so—describing 
how it is done in his article: 
**School—Forum—Seminar. ’’ 
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Profits 


This magazine is primarily 
concerned with methods of mak- 
ing banking profits. Every ar- 
ticle has profits in mind. These 
are days in which profits must 
be secured by different means 
than in years past. That is 
why so much emphasis is being 
given to devices by which banks 
may increase their income. 


Costs 


There was a time when profits 
were so easy to make that 
banks paid little or no atten- 
tion, to what it cost to do busi- . 
ness. That time is gone—and 
with it, wasted opportunities 
for profits. To help prevent 
recurrence of this situation, 
articles dealing with unneces- 
sary expense are published in 
each number. 


Losses 


One banker who makes prac- 
tically no loans says: ‘‘I make 
profits because I have no 
losses.’’ The time to avoid 
losses is when each loan is 
made, or when the security is 
purchased. But the job is not 
finished then. The loan must 
be continually watched, the 
securities must be continually 
studied. That is why so much 
is published in this magazine 
about studying borrowers and 
their businesses and keeping in 
constant touch with develop- 
ments that influence every bond 
you hold. Losses ean be avoided.: 
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a Complete .. . 
RAND MENALLY 

BANKERS DIRECTORY 

—— Accurate... 


a COMPANY 


Indispensable . . . 


THAT IS WHY 


RAND M€NALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY 
is used daily by thousands of bankers and 
business men throughout the nation who 
depend upon it in their correspond- 


ence, credit and collection work. 


Enter your subscription today for the 
Final 1935 Edition to appear Sept. 
15. On a wire we may be able to 
ship a current copy at once. 


Rand MNally Bankers Directory 
536 South Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





Day and NIGHT 


DIRECT SENDINGS 


The National City Bank of Cleveland announces two 
improvements of decided advantage to its correspon- 


dents and their customers: 


Our Transit Department now oper- 


ates on a day and night schedule. 


Through arrangements with our cor- 
respondents, we collect approximately 
75% of our Ohio items on a direct 


sending basis. 


Correspondents are attracting additional commercial business 
through active use of the National City’s services. 


May we outline their application to your own institution? 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


CcLEVELUtLANOD’S OoOutuoesf BANK |= FOUN ODE D as845 















Telautographs Will Protect Your Bank 


Gum Wad Holdup OVERDRAFTS 


Of B k F i] Pi ce is ere _— that 
AGAINST oo AND | sven which it is drawn, yon 


Teller Pulls Gun ai dates cose ae 





THIS THIS payee cannot be required to re- 
The bank was thrown into con- imburse the bank because the check 
fusion when Joseph Driscoll, a tel- overdrew the drawer’s account. 
ler, drew a pistol from beneath his When a check is so presented, 
Wi( counter and held the two men while Wi, the bank must then decide to 
police were summoned. Driscoll accept it, absolutely or con- 
said one of them had shoved a stick ditionally, or dishonor it. When 
through his window while his back it accepts it unconditionally, the 
was turned and attempted to reach check is paid, and the incident 
a stack of bills. closed.” 





* * * 








BECAUSE with a telautograph at | BECAUSE your teller, via telauto. 
the right hand of the graph, can secure from 
teller he need not turn his back when | the bookkeeper, with the speed of 
anyone is standing at his window. He | lightning, (electricity) “up to the 
can communicate with the bookkeepers | minute” balances on all accounts 
regarding balances, etc., by writing on | involved in the cashing or certifying 
the telautograph and his reply will be | of checks, and before permitting any 
received, again in handwriting on the | withdrawals. There can be no misun- 
telautograph. All this being accom- | derstanding regarding a depositor’s 
plished in a jiffy. This arrangement | name or the amount of his balance so 
leaves him in a position to watch the | that with ordinary diligence, overdrafts 
public at all times. can never occur. 


























Telautographs Prevent Embarrassment Of Depositors! 


Telautographs Allow Tellers to Remain in their Cages, thus 
Avoiding Dispute with Insurance Company in Event of Loss! 


Telautographs Make Your Bank More Quiet by Permitting 
The Isolation of the Bookkeepers and their Noisy Machines! 
YET 


Each Telautograph You Need Will Cost But 28c Per Day! 
Some Banks Use 100 Or More— Others Require Only Two. 


WRITE FOR OUR BROCHURE, ‘‘TO ERR IS HUMAN’’—OUR MAN—OR BOTH 
(NO OBLIGATION, OF COURSE) 


TELAUTOGRAPH (:85,) CORPORATION 


16 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 45 BRANCH OFFICES 


ALMOST 800 BANKS BEING SERVED IN 300 CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Credit Is Our Merchandise 


The Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. of Winston-Salem believes 
that banking is fundamentally the business of selling credit. 
The vice president in charge of public relations describes 
the methods used to merchandise their “stock in trade’’. 


HE most perplexing problem 
ik commercial banking today is 

to find profitable employment 
for funds. 

The amount of unemployment in 
bank credit has reached a record 
high—rivalling other, and perhaps 
better known, forms of unemploy- 
ment. The excess reserves held by 
Federal Reserve banks have reached 
an all time peak, while recent bank 
statements reveal increasing amounts 
of idle cash and low yielding invest- 
ments. 

A prominent Southern banker, in 
conversation with a manufacturer, 
was recently quoted as follows: ‘‘We 
have come to the conclusion that we 
will have a lot of money—and cheap 
money—for some time to come, and 
money with us is the same as inven- 
tory to the manufacturer. We have 
decided to go out and sell our inven- 
tory the same as you sell the products 
of your plant.’’ 

The old order is reversed and in- 
stead of striving to increase deposits 
most bankers are lying awake at 
night trying to devise ways and 
means of using the deposits they now 
have. 

Advertising can be helpful in 
solving this problem. A review of 
current bank advertising reveals an 
increasing number of banks employ- 
ing this means of informing their 


By WILLIAM H. NEAL 


customers and the public that bank 
eredit is available for those qualified 
to use it safely and profitably. 

Advertising can be especially ef- 
fective in breaking down the prevail- 
ing public belief that banks are un- 
willing to lend. For the past two 
years there has poured forth from 
press and platform, from govern- 
ment officials and legislative halls, a 
constant stream of propaganda in 
eondemnation of the lack of banking 
cooperation in recovery movements, 
accusing bankers of having a selfish 
desire for greater liquidity and cen- 
suring them for their unwillingness 
to make loans and for their lack of 
confidence in borrowers. 

It is needless to discuss here the 
error and injustice of such propa- 
ganda, and it is beside the point to 
question the motives of those who 
have promulgated it. The inescap- 
able fact is that there has been 
ereated a general public misunder- 
standing of the motives and func- 
tions of bankers; and at the same 
time there has developed a nation- 
wide belief on the part of prospective 
borrowers that banks are extremely 
‘*ti¢ht’’—that they lend with great 
reluctance and only upon gilt edged 
collateral. 
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It is in correcting this misunder- 
standing that advertising can be par- 
ticularly effective. 

As a class, bankers hesitate to ad- 
vertise their loan facilities, feeling 
that they are in a much better posi- 
tion to consider a loan application 
impartially, and solely upon its 
merits, when it comes to them un- 
solicited. There has developed in 
banking a rule of thumb that the per- 
centage of loss in loans solicited is 
higher than in loans that are granted 
solely upon the initiative of the bor- 
rower. If this rule be true the fault 
must be in the judgment of the 
eredit officer, rather than in the 
methods employed—for certainly, 
the eredit facilities of banks can be 
advertised and loans ean be solicited 
in such a manner as not to commit 
the bank or its loaning officers on 
any loan until it is subjected to the 
proper degree of scrutiny and in- 
vestigation. 

Many bankers also feel that adver- 
tising for loans will bring in a flock 
of applications from undesirable 
prospects and they will have the un- 
pleasant task of declining these 
applications. Experience has proved . 
otherwise, and if the advertising is 
done intelligently and with the 
proper explanation of credit stand- 
ards, the eomposite experience of 
banks proves that such advertising 
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FUNDS ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


For Good Loans 





Bank Credit 


IS READY 

















TO TAKE 17S SHARE OF THE Load | 


We Repeat: 
WACHOVIA 
Is Actively Seeking Good Loans 


45% increase 
IN NEW LOANS 


at the WACHOVIA 








You Can Forget 
“PLEASE” and “THANK YOU” 
In Borrowing at WACHOVIA 





Some people (nunk they must beg s banker to loan 





BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


% 


Typical advertisements that have done 
a constructive job of clarifying the 
bank’s attitude on the matter of loans 
and credit. 


does not produce this undesirable 
result. 

During recent months our institu- 
tion has been employing newspaper 
and direct mail advertising to pro- 
mote its credit facilities, with such 
satisfactory results that we have 
decided during 1935 to enlarge this 
program to a considerable degree. 

First, we believed that advertising 
should break down the general im- 
pression that banks are unwilling to 
lend. Our first newspaper adver- 
tisement of this series was published 
under the head ‘‘Funds Always 
Available For Good Loans’’. We 
explained that our bank always has 
money to lend in sufficient amount 
to sound, solvent individuals and 
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1 Recent growth of anti-bank 
legislation and propaganda neces- 
sitates the increased use of educa- 
tional and _ constructive sales 
advertising. 

2 Experience proves that the 
percentage of loss in solicited 
loans is no higher than in those 
requested by borrowers. 

3 There is no indication that 
loan advertising, properly 
phrased, results in an increase in 
undesirable applicants. 

4 The first merchandising step 
is to make clear to the public 


Seven Points In Wachovia Merchandising 


what constitutes a good loan. 


5 The next step is to break 
down the general impression that 
banks are unwilling to lend. 


6 Wachovia goes even further 
and stresses the fact that the bor. 
rower is a business man—a buyer 
and not a beggar. 


7 In proof of its generalized 
arguments, the bank published 
the actual percentages of loans 
granted and refused, and of the 
increase in new loans over the 
preceding year. 


one 


enterprises. In previous advertise- 
ments we had explained our credit 
requirements and had attempted to 
show how these requirements and 
standards protected both borrower 
and depositor. We tied in the former 
series of advertisements with the new 
series in the following copy: ‘‘Our 
credit requirements, one by one, have 
been explained in this series of adver- 
tisements; but they would have been 
just so much paper and ink if money 
were not at hand to back up the 
needs of those who meet sound bank- 
ing requirements. In good times or 
bad, and under ‘easy’ or ‘tight’ 
money conditions, funds have always 
been in readiness here to take an 
active, constructive part in the work 
of our State and its people. We 
expect this condition to continue.’’ 


Following this, we published an 
advertisement under the title ‘‘ Bank 
Credit is Ready to Take Its Share 
of the Load’’. We pointed out the 
improvement in business throughout 
our State, calling particular atten- 
tion to the excellent condition of our 
banking system and its steady 
growth in deposits. ‘‘To continue 
our State’s progress, it is desirable 
that applications for good loans find 
ample bank credit awaiting them at 
a fair rate. We are making new 
loans daily. We are prepared and 
anxious to meet all proper require- 
ments of North Carolinians for 
sound credit.’’ 

Somewhat the same ideas were 
repeated in a third advertisement 
under the caption ‘‘We repeat.... 
Wachovia Is Actively Seeking Good 
Loans.’’ 


There is a prevailing belief on the 
part of borrowers and would-be 
borrowers that they must beg a 
banker to lend them money. We 
believe that borrower and banker 
should get together on much the 
same basis as manufacturer and 
buyer approach their transactions. 
We tried to express this policy in an 
advertisement headed, ‘‘You Can 
Forget ‘Please’ and ‘Thank You’ In 
Borrowing at Wachovia’’. The fol- 
lowing copy explained our position: 
‘When you apply for a loan here 
it is judged strictly on its merits, 
like any other business matter. If 
we think it is a proper investment 
for our depositors’ funds, we shall 
be prompt to approve the loan, and 
will appreciate getting it. If not, 
we shall decline it with sincere 
regret, for it means turning down 
a possible opportunity to make 
money. So, in coming to us for a 
loan, don’t feel you are asking a 
favor, any more than when you visit 
a store to purchase merchandise. If 
a loan is a good one we shall be glad 
to get it; if it is not a good !oan you 
should be glad that it is not made.” 


We decided that if we could 
actually show borrowers that all 
loans are not declined we would do 
much to break down the prevailing 
hesitancy on the part of the borrow- 
ing public. Figures always have 4 
news value, so we began checking 
through the minutes of our various 
loan committees in an effort to dig 
up some interesting statistics. The 
result was the following ad: ‘‘82%, 
‘Yes !’—18%, ‘No!’ ”’ 


(Continued on page 296) 
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Of The 


First Wisconsin 


By M. A. LEMKUHL 


Walter Kasten, president 


Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee, 
in conference with the author of this 


On the cover of this issue, you see 


The Advertising Policies 





of the First’ 


article, the bank’s advertising counsel. 


ERE are three views of adver- 
tising—bank advertising and 


other advertising—three di- 
vergent estimates, each with its own 
group of adamant adherents: 

1 ‘‘Oh, advertising probably pays, 
but about all that it can do is keep 
your name before the public.”’ 

2 ‘‘ Advertising is the miracle tool 
of modern business.’’ 

3 ‘‘ Advertising is neither a mys- 
terious force nor a magic art, but 
simply a form of business develop- 
ment, promotion, and salesmanship 
which may be used effectively or 
abused extravagantly — depending 
upon the skill and wisdom with 
which it is applied.’’ 

As head of an institution which 
has advertised consistently for many 
years, Walter Kasten—president of 
the First Wisconsin National Bank 
of Milwaukee—holds to the third 
view. Witness the public relations, 
business development, and advertis- 
ing set-up maintained by this bank. 

First, in common with other banks 
throughout the country, the First 
Wisconsin recognizes the ever-present 
need for constructive effort directed 
toward the betterment of relations 
with customers and prospective cus- 
torhers alike. Hence, a senior officer 
is assigned the broad responsibility 
of charting and supervising the 
bank’s public relations program. 

This officer personally keeps in 
touch with important depositors, 
serving as special contact executive 
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and ‘‘sales manager’’, interpreting 
the bank’s policies to the customer 
and helping the customer to better 
use the bank’s facilities. 

In addition, two important de- 
partments function under the direct 
guidance of the public relations of- 
ficer—the business development and 
the advertising departments. 

The former maintains a central 
file, a complete picture of the bank’s 
relations with its thousands of depos- 
itors. At the same time, the men in 
this department serve both as sales- 
men and goodwill ambassadors— 
following up leads and adjusting 
misunderstandings; going after new 
business; and cementing present 
relationships. 

The advertising department is 
charged with the task of planning, 
ereating and executing the bank’s 
advertising as part of the whole pub- 
lie relations program, with the 
assistance of professional advertis- 
ing counsel. Every effort is made to 
carry on a sound, informative, busi- 
ness-building advertising campaign 
at all times—using tested media and 
tested methods wherever possible. 

(Donations and mere ‘‘goodwill 
gestures’’ are not charged to the 
bank’s advertising account, nor han- 
dled through the advertising depart- 
ment). At no time is the First Wis- 
eonsin satisfied simply to run adver- 
tisements or merely flaunt the bank’s 
name and hope that some good may 
come of it. Every advertisement in 














Seven Items Of Bank 
Advertising Policy 


1 A senior officer is assigned to 
the broad responsibility of chart- 
ing and supervising the bank’s 
public relations program. 

2 He keeps in personal touch 
with important depositors. 


3 He helps all customers use 
the bank’s facilities to greater 
advantage. 


4 Two important departments 
function under his direct guid- 
ance: The business development © 
department and the advertising 
department. 


5 The new business depart- 
ment works from a central file. 


6 The advertising department, 
with the assistance of professional 
advertising counsel, plans and 
executes the program of general 
public education. 


7 The president of the bank 
takes a personal interest in all this 
work. 





every medium is carefully planned 
and prepared with the idea of trans- 
mitting an interesting, constructive 
message, or pertinent, helpful infor- 
mation to the greatest number of 
present and prospective depositors. 

In the opinion of the First Wis- 
consin’s management, this practical 
businesslike policy achieves results 
which more than justify every dol- 
lar of advertising expenditure. 














We Make It Easier 


For Directors ‘To Co-operate 







The executive vice president of the Pasadena-First 


By ERNEST F. NOLTING 


National Bank, Pasadena, California, and of the Bank 
of Beaumont, California, explains how his banks sys- 
tematized their minute books to help busy directors 


HE bank director’s range of 
| interest in the affairs of his 
bank has broadened consider- 
ably. In addition to loans and bank 
investments, he is deeply concerned 
with the other important phases of 
bank operation. The bank officers 
constantly seek his advice on press- 
ing problems and solicit his active 
cooperation for the development of 
new business opportunities. They 
are eager to present for his attention 
detailed information of the progress 
of every department of operation. 

There is the difficulty, however, 
that the individual directors, in- 
tensely engrossed in their own busi- 
ness affairs, cannot always take the 
time properly to acquaint themselves 
with the minute details of the bank’s 
operations. In some eases, directors 
display lack of interest, due to 
irregularity of attendance at meet- 
ings, and as is sometimes the ease, 
because they are not on intimate 
terms with the practical phases of 
banking. 

The routine directors’ meeting 
often falls short of the objective, in 
that the time is too limited to permit 
the directors to learn of every phase 
of bank operation. Directors receive 
little or no information about certain 
matters which, if presented to them 
intelligently, would put them in a 


keep in closer touch with the banks’ many problems. 


better position to cooperate with the 
bank officers along constructive lines. 

However, we have found it pos- 
sible to prepare detailed bank infor- 
mation for concise presentation at 
the directors’ meetings, and to serve 
as a permanent reference at other 
times. 

We prepare properly digested re- 
ports of every important phase of 
bank activity. These we incorporate 
in the minute book in orderly form, 
for reading and discussion at the 
monthly directors’ meeting. The 
minute book is always available to 
any director who wishes to refer to 
figures and statements about bank 
loans, investments, statistics of in- 
come and revenue, and other matters 
of vital interest. Here are some of 
the subjects covered in the Minute 
Book : 

Loans granted since the last meet- 
ing of the board of directors; appli- 
eationd for new loans ; correspondence 
relating to loans; statement of 
revenue and expense; statement of 
increase or decrease in deposits, in 
dollars as well as by accounts; 
discussion of investments; list of 
overdrafts, listing firms and persons, 
with dates when overdrafts orig- 
inated, and amounts; operating 
statement, showing profit and _ loss, 
and balance in undivided profits. 








In addition, a folder is made up 
every month, in which we include a 
listing of bonds owned by the bank, 
their par value, their book value, 
their market quotation, and actual 
value. 

In this folder, we include an 
analysis of cash reserves, showing 
the average monthly excess of the 
reserve fund. 

We draw up a list of loans, clas- 
sified as ‘‘secured,’’ ‘‘unsecured”’ 
and ‘‘real estate loans.’’ In each 
case, we list the name of the maker 
of the note, the rate of interest, 
maturity, date to which interest has 
been paid, and the principal amount 
of the loan. The latter is segregated 
to show the amount current and the 
amount past, due. 

In addition to the bank’s earn- 
ings, we read the balance sheet to 
the directors at the monthly meeting. 
This is followed by discussion of 
ways and means of obtaining new 
business. 

At the close of the meeting, all 
directors present are required to 
sign the minutes, thereby indicating 
that they have familiarized them- 
selves with the facts incorporated 
therein. In the ease of directors 
absent, these are afforded every 
opportunity to read the minutes in 
the minute book, which is available 


HIS article is valuable to every bank head who 
appreciates the value and importance of active directors. 
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1 List of loans granted since 
last meeting. 


2 List of applications for loans 
referred by Loan and Discount 
Committee to directors for ap- 
proval or rejection with notation 
of action taken. 


3 Detailed statement of reve- 
nue and expense for month 
segregated for main office and 
each branch together with operat- 
ing result for each division for 
previous months of year plus 
profit and loss debits and credits 
from January 1 to end of month 
in question, plus balance in un- 


to them at the main office. 

Directors absent from any meeting 
appreciate the fact that the detailed 
information is available to them in 
the minute book. It is not unusual 
for a director to visit the bank during 
the day to peruse the book for special 
information. Thus, the whole story 
of the bank’s operation is an open 
book to the directors. 

The effect of this is that the indi- 
vidual directors become actively in- 
terested in the internal management 
of the bank, come to understand its 
problems and feel a greater personal 
responsibility in their solution. Direc- 
tors with no previous experience in 


if your directors are limited 
in the time and attention 
they can give to the bank’s 
problems, because of the 
pressure of their own busi- 
nesses and other activities, 
you owe it to them—and to 
the best interests of the 
bank—to see that all essen- 
tial information on these 
problems is available to 
them in concise, easily as- 
similable form. Only in this 
way can you get the full 
benefit of the sound judg- 
ment and business experi- 
ence of these successful men. 
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What The Minute Book Contains 


divided profits account, resulting 
in balance in undivided profits 
account at end of month in ques- 
tion. 


4 Detailed balance sheet at end 
of month in question showing 
ratios of cash on .hand and in 
banks to total deposits and de- 
mand deposits. 


reserves 
and 


5 Analysis of cash 
showing monthly excess 
average monthly excess. 


6 List of overdrafts as of close 
of business on last date prior to 
date of directors’ meeting. 


7 List of bonds owned showing 





banking become thoroughly conver- 
sant with the practical phases of the 
bank’s operation, and feel a common 
responsibility to lend their construc- 
tive suggestions for increasing earn- 
ings. 

Furthermore, individual directors 
are in a more favorable position to 
cooperate in specific instances, par- 
ticularly in view of their contacts 
with persons and firms doing busi- 
ness with the bank. Thus, the prac- 
tice of listing overdrafts in the 
minute book has had the effect of 
reducing the overdrafts, because 
directors frequently have the oppor- 
tunity to contact the persons or firms 








par value, book value, market 
value on last date prior to date 
of directors’ meeting. 


8 List of bonds sold or pur- 
chased since last directors’ meet- 
ing showing profit or loss for each 
security sold. 


9 List of all loans past due 
showing date, name of maker, rate 
and maturity. 


10 Analysis of deposits show- 
ing increase or decrease for each 
classification, demand and time, 
in number of accounts, amounts 
and percentages since beginning 
of year. 


responsible for them. 

Directors have indicated a willing- 
ness to cooperate in contacting new 
business prospects. One director, 
during a visit to the main office, 
secured a list of prospective deposi- 
tors in his district, and he under- 
took to contact many of -them, 
with the result that we added a good 
number of depositors to our books. 

The manner in which we keep our 
minutes of directors’ meetings is 
especially appreciated by the bank 
examiners. Examiners can lay their 
hands on any item and tell when it 
was discussed by the directors. The 


(Continued on page 306) 




































six mutual savings banks, out 
of a total of nearly 600, were 
forced to close their doors during 
the five years of business depression, 
many commercial bankers have won- 
dered if some of the principles of 
mutual savings banking might be 
made use of in managing commercial 
banks. 

A study reveals that the probable 
reason for the maintenance of public 
confidence by the mutuals is that 
these banks exerted much more ef- 
fort to educate depositors. They 
educated depositors through adver- 
tisements, which were liberally dis- 
played in local publications. They 
distributed printed matter, designed 
to make customers feel that their 
banks were well managed. Their of- 
ficers and trustees took frequent 
occasion to address public meetings 
and to talk privately with people 
about the sound management policies 
of their banks. In short, they deter- 
mined long before trouble started 
that depositors must be educated. 
Furthermore, this was done both by 





Bem of the fact that only 

































1 The benefit the mutuals get 
from having every depositor a 
stockholder may be secured by a 
commercial bank by using the 
ownership idea in modified form. 
You can see to it that your bank’s 
stock is widely held in the com- 
munity. 








2 If commercial banks were 
recognized as community institu- 
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Five Important Lessons 


We Learn From The Mutuals 


Here is a study of the policies of mutual savings banks, 
made at this time because of the consideration being 
given by several state legislatures to the enactment of 
laws which would provide for this type of institution. 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 


individual banks and by The Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks. 

These banks recognized that it is 
a responsibility of management to 
educate customers. Commercial 
bankers, with a like responsibility, 
may well benefit from the lesson this 
activity has taught. 

We must realize that there are 
essential differences between banks 
having time deposits exclusively and 
those having large demand deposits. 
Furthermore, the mutual savings 
bank, being a cooperative organiza- 
tion, has no dividends to be paid to 
stockholders, and no fees to pay 
directors. All earnings are distrib- 
uted to surplus or reserve funds, or 
to depositors. 

Mutual savings banks are managed 
by trustees, who are originally 
elected by the founders of the bank 
and who serve without compensation 
as a contribution to community wel- 
fare. 


Five Ideas That May Benefit Commercial Banks 


tions, as mutuals are, stockholders 
would prefer to have earnings re- 
tained to increase the safety of the 
bank, rather than to have them 
disbursed as dividends. 


3 Commercial banks may well 
adopt the mutuals’ policy of re- 
appraising all mortgage loans at 
least once in two years. 


4 Directors of commercial 
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The investments that may be made 
by mutual savings banks are pre- 
scribed by law, and some students of 
banking have thought that this legal 
restriction is responsible for the sue. 
cess of this type of institution. Each 
depositor being, in effect, a stock- 
holder, there appears to be less likeli- 
hood of depositors withdrawing their 
entire balances in frantic runs. 

The lesson that might be taken, 
by commercial banks, from this last 
point, is this: If stock in the local 
community bank is widely held 
among the citizens of the community, 
and if the stockholders are constantly 
informed regarding the progress 
and policies of the bank, there is less 
likelihood of misunderstandings 
among depositors, and more likeli- 
hood of depositors being educated to 
the principles of banking. 

Some managers of commercial 
banks have recognized the really 
important principle back of the 
mutual savings banks. That prin- 
ciple is this: A bank is a commu- 
nity institution, just as a church or 
a school is a community institution. 


banks should understand that 
their work is primarily a valuable 
public service, just as is the work 
of the trustees of a mutual savings 


bank. 


5 Most important of all—the 
mutuals educated their customers, 
and did such a good job of it that 
few mutuals failed—and this 
activity may well be taken up now 
by every commercial bank. 






























It should, therefore, be supported by 
the local people of the community 
without the necessity of financial re- 
turn on the money contributed. 

If stockholders of commercial 
banks recognized this principle, and 
would not expect dividends on their 
stock, some pressure for increasing 
earnings by taking chances with in- 
vestments and loans might be re- 
moved from the directors. 

Of course, this does not apply to 
the very large bank whose stock is 
held as an investment by people in 
almost every state. The local ‘commu- 
nity bank in a small community, how- 
ever, can probably benefit by seeing 
to it that the bank is recognized as a 
community benefit institution, just 
as mutual savings banks, churches, 
and schools are recognized. 

































| A study of the average dividend 
zal rate shows that, although assets are in 
4 mortgages to a greater degree than 
eh the investments of commercial banks, 
4 the earnings of mutual savings banks 
li- have been less. The dividends paid 
” by the mutual savings banks in each 
of the 18 states (where they exist), 
* for three dates on which these divi- 
st dends were reported are as shown 
al in the table on this page. 
ld A study of the way mutual funds 
ys are invested will be of great benefit 
ly to commercial bankers. A consoli- 
“ dated statement of the 576 mutual 
Ke savings banks operating in the 
Bs United States on June 30, 1933, is 
i- given in a table on this page. In 
to addition to the total amounts in 
dollars, the percentage of total re- 
al sources is given in a second column. 
y From this, you learn that 52% of 
7 all resources are invested in loans 
4 on real estate mortgages. Only a 
5 little over 35% is invested in secur- 





ities and only 5% is invested in U. S. 
Government Securities, 10% is in 
municipal bonds, and 19% in rail- 
road and public utility bonds. 

Of course, we cannot assume from 
this that commercial banks ought to 
invest 52% of their resources in real 
estate mortgages. We must remem- 
ber, of course, that practically all of 
the money in the mutuals is made up 
of time deposits, and so, more of it 
ean rightfully be invested in long- 
term loans. There is only about 2% 
of the resources invested in loans 
other than real estate loans, so it is 
apparent that there is practically no 
competition for loans between 
mutual savings banks and commer- 





















Average Dividend Rate Of Mutual Savings Banks 





State Jan, 1, 1934 
i PP Pee ee Ty See ro eT ee 3.00% 
CED, Ktivwaduadsienebawacdes 3.84 
PE er ee ete 4.00 
BE heb ah ta@acecnevdsananeeens 3.20 
ME kr i cendG cd odwesecuekcawunes 3.17 
PRN  wdiavecactnsawaenucegeeen 3.08 
Massachusetts ...... rye each ata aaa 3.45 
PEPE, haGececccccctaceewesane 3.00 
Mew HAMGGEO qo. oic osc cciveses 3.36 
Oe GE wandinssseceecnavatueas 3.09 
PE SE as dn de Ch edanncWeesanuus 3.03 
GE cceniksandtsabddedatecaceaurkes 3.33 
Gn catvausucntaneeeekesseadas 4.00 
PRED eo iad leave cemcedenduns 3.16 
WE I son's Cadduaeaghanneee 3.28 
WEES. 4010 4:06 Seow cnweaewan eee 2.89 
WES Sac awides sadtnawiagaes 3.00 
WOMUNNE  Skic'd.acescvacdecesuneeens 2.75 

Pe Oe eee 3.31 


July 1, 1934 
3.00% 
3.80 
3.50 
2.85 
2.99 
3.00 
3.37 
2.50 
3.32 
2.96 
2.99 
3.00 
3.00 
2.96 
3.28 
2.76 
3.00 
2.375 





3.24 


Jan. 1, 1935 


3.00% 
3.40 
3.50 
2.70 
2.97 
3.04 
3.22 
2.50 
3.26 
2.93 
2.74 
2.71 
3.00 
2.93 
3.06 
2.50 
2.67 
2.375: 





3.06 





Consolidated Statement Of The 576 Mutual Savings Banks* 


Resources 
Loans and discounts: 
Loans on farm mortgages............+-+-+++: 
Loans on other real estate mortgages......... 
Loans on stock exchange security............ 
Commercial paper and acceptances........... 
BE GE WES 6 x ici cedecweuasedessinnsaeus 
Investments: 
U. 8. government securities.................. 
State, county and municipal bonds........... 
Railroad and public atility bonds............ 
Stock of Reserve bank and other corporations. . 
OO MN ei dens ccdducacsentees<dcesceers 
Other bonds, warrants, etc.............0000.. 
Banking house and fixtures...........iccccccccee 
OGRGr BOG GUEMES QWEEE. 5.65 ic cc ccccccdecivedesds 
Ct Sly WINES 6c 0S Ka cekdes OhGadtasé ence duane 
Reserve with Reserve banks or other reserve agents. 
Other amounts due from banks.................. 
Exchanges on clearing house.............+..++: 
Outside checks and other cash items.............. 
COS GU sk ce ceed cacarediqnnsaeauats tances 


WOCRs TOROUNGOWs os 665 5c tas c ccescescccacaect 
Liabilities 

DN To a a ce eek ee tewddescedcewi detec 
Tae Gomes GE OI MIME, oic soc wcdedicetincsas 
Ce | errr rrr rere rrr re rere rere ree 
Certified checks outstanding. ............cccceeees 
DE GU a a 5. ho 80s RRS hs to negecaads 
Bills payable and rediscounts.................+. 
Interest and taxes accrued and unpaid............ 
Other liabilities 
Surplus 
Undivided profits 
Reserves for contingencies. ........cccccccccccecs 


ee ee 


Total Liabilities 
*T hese figures based on statements as of June 30, 1933. 





cial banks. 

While mutual savings banks do 
not have capital, it is interesting to 
note that their surplus is equal to 
what is commonly considered to be 
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adequate capital. 
one-tenth of deposits. The average 
deposit is rather large, being $705.19 
at the beginning of 1935. 
lowest average for any one state is 
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(Thousands 
of Dollars) 


$ 34,386 
5,707,767 
38,305 

30 

160,060 


550,265 
1,104,860 
2,133,509 
127,784 
67,382 
119,376 
138,252 
253,482 
62,781 
45,419 
319,100 
586 
654 

102,645 


$10,967,143 


$ 3,132 


9,709,861 * 


113 
126 

20 
16,271 
3,158 
24,706 
1,054,370 
144,687 
10,699 


+ $10,967,143 


% of total 
resources 


31 
52. 


It is more than 


The 
















































Here is a typical example of one mutual savings bank’s sales job—no 
stereotyped annual statements, but striking and deft presentations of 
all the various savings appeals. Because it is convincingly written copy 
—because it is a consistently followed program—it is a confidence- 
builder and a customer-holder. 
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$203 in Wisconsin, and the highest 
average in deposit accounts is in 
California, being $1,246. 

State laws specify the kinds of 
investments that may be made by 
mutual savings banks, and the ae. 
companying table is the basis for an 
interesting study to see what mutual 
savings bank investments may be 
made and how these compare with 
the investments in commercial banks, 
While the laws specify certain re. 
quirements for the securities pur- 
chased and the investments made, 
there still is the element of judgment 
to be exercised by the trustees 

As you will see, the types of invest- 
ments that are favored in every one 
of the 18 states are U. S. government 
bonds, state, county, and municipal 
bonds, real estate bonds, and mort- 
gages. All but one state favors 
railroad bonds; and all but two states, 
equipment obligations, telephone 
bonds, gas and electric company 
bonds, collateral loans, acceptances, 
and bills of exchange. The next most 
popular investments are farm loan 
bonds, Canadian bonds (dominion 
and provincial), loans on soldiers 
adjusted service certificates, guaran- 
teed mortgage bonds, unsecured 
notes, and joint stock land bank 
bonds. All of the other investments 
listed are permissible in less than 10 
of the 18 states. 

In making a report on mortgages 
to a recent convention of the National 
Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, Asa S. Randolph said : 

‘When seeking employment for 
funds, the mortgage, more nearly 
than any other form of investment, 
fulfills the ideals, functions, and 
objects of the mutual savings bank. 
Of all savings bank investments, the 
mortgage loan is the most important. 
The laws of all states permit such 
loans, and even encourage them. 

‘* Although classed as a slow asset, 
it is of a high order of excellence, 
if made conservatively and with care. 
Generally, we may safely say that it 
is not speculative. It is the least 
speculative of all investments. It 
assures a return of the principal in- 
vested, no more and no less, and 
returns the highest rate of interest 
of any investment.’’ 

In the same report, he made 
another statement, which may well 
be taken as a policy by commercial 
banks holding mortgages. He said: 
‘*Re-appraisals of all mortgage loans 
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should be made at least once in two 
years. If made annually—all the 
better. Any tendency toward neglect 
or failure to keep properties in 
repair should receive the immediate 
attention of the lender.’’ 

It is interesting to note the content 
of some of the state laws with refer- 
ence to other types of loans. For 
example, the state of Connecticut 
allows loans secured by collateral. 
However, the law states: 1. Savings 
banks may invest not exceeding 20% 
of deposits and surplus in notes 
seured by pledge and assignment 
of: 

a. Bonds, as collateral—provided 
the corporation issuing them shall 
not be in default in payment of any 
bonded debt or interest thereon 
and provided such corporation shall 
have paid interest on such bonds at 
rate specified therein during two 
years next preceding date of loan: 


b. Shares of capital stock, as col- 
lateral—provided the corporation 
issuing such stock shall have paid 
dividends thereon at a rate of not 
les than 4% per annum, except 
that, if such stock shall be without 
par value, such corporation shall 
have paid dividends thereon of not 
less than $1 per share per annum, 
during two fiscal years next preced- 
ing date of loan: 

e. Any stock or bonds or other 
obligations which, under provisions 
of law, may be purchased by savings 
banks—provided market value of 
any such collateral given as security 
for any such loan shall be at least 
20% in excess of amount of loan, 
and provided not more than 3% of 
aggregate deposits and surplus of 
any savings bank shall be loaned on 
stock, bonds, or other obligations of 
any one corporation.’’ 


Some states allow mutual savings 
banks to make loans without collat- 
eral, but under special conditions. 
Usually, these are discounts, rather 
than direct loans. Several states 
allow loans on pass books, whether 
the pass books are for savings in the 


bank itself, or in some other savings 
bank. 


Some idea of the trustees’ respons- 
ibility may be had from a statement 
made by Roy A. Hovey, commis- 
sioner of banks of the state of 
Massachusetts on the subject ‘‘The 


Trustee and His Bank’’. 


The par- 
ticularly interesting 


thing about 


reading these quotations is that the 
word ‘‘trustee’’ can readily be re- 
placed by the word ‘‘director’’ and 
the advice will apply to the directors 
of commercial banks. 


Investments Of Mutual Savings 
Banks Allowed By Law 


No. of states in 
which each invest- 
Securities ment is allowed 


U. 8S. Government 


State, County and 
Municipal Bonds... 

Real Estate Bonds & 
er ere 

Railroad Bonds 

Equipment 
Obligations 

Telephone Bonds 

Gas and Elee. Co. 
Bonds 

Collateral Loans 

Acceptances & Bills 
of Exchange 

Farm Loan Bonds... 

Canadian Bonds 
(Dominion & 
Provincial) 

Loans on Soldiers’ 
Adjusted Service 
Certificates 

Guaranteed Mtge. 
Bonds 

Unsecured Notes 

Joint Stock Land 
Bank Bonds 

Street Railway 


Bank & Trust Co. 
Stocks 

Bonds of Other 
Corporations 

Stock Exchange 
Collateral Loans... 

Foreign Government 
Bonds 

Stocks of Other 
Corporations 

Participation 
Certificates 

State Land Banks... 

Federal Land Bank 
Bonds 

Judgments Against 
the State 

Ground Rent 
Certificates 


*‘It was never intended that a 
trustee should merely be one to at- 
tract new business or one whose 
name would only ornament a printed 
statement. He should be not only 
one in whose fidelity and integrity 
the public confides, and one whose 
business experience is of value in the 
management of the bank’s affairs, 
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but one who will give of this ex- 
perience for the benefit of the de- 
positors. It is a public service which 
is rendered. 


‘*The mere fact that the state has, 
in its wisdom, provided supervision 
to see that a bank is conducting its 
affairs according to law, and that it 
is able to fulfill its obligations, does 
not in any way relieve a trustee from 
his responsibility. The duty of 
supervision rests ultimately upon the 
trustees, and not upon examiners 
and auditors, who have no special 
connection with a bank except for 
a few hours each year.”’ 


The Country Banker Defends 
The City Correspondent 


In the April issue, F. D. Forsyth, 
cashier of the Bank of Athens, 
Athens, Ohio, pointed a critical pen 
at city bank representatives and their 
methods of contact with the country 
banker. Here is one banker’s feeling 
in the matter. What is yours? 


To the Editor: The article under 
eaption ‘‘We Want Help’’, by the 
country banker, does not do justice 
to the city banker, as I see it. 


Maybe those country bankers 
selected the wrong city correspond- 
ent. My experience with our city 
correspondent has been most satis- 
factory. He has never failed in fur- 
nishing us all desired information on 
any subject we have referred to him. 
Then too, it may be the country 
banker is keeping the larger part of 
his uninvested funds in some Federal 
Reserve Bank (I am 100% for the 
Federal Reserve System), and ex- 
pects his city correspondent to solve 
his problems. 


Also how about those country 
bankers who have been blaming their 
eity correspondent for a lot of their 
headaches and gray hairs during the 
last few years? Possibly the city 
banker feels that some of this criti- 
cism has been unjust and so he is 
hesitant in advising the country 
banker on some subjects. 


Let’s not be too hard on our city 
friends. I expect they too, have their 
worries. 

Yours very truly. 

J. E. Taylor, Assistant Cashier, 
The Citizens Waynesboro Bank & 
Trust Co., 
Waynesboro, Virginia. 












HE one thing in all the world 

no one dares toy with is money. 

A deposit is a sacred trust 
which must be safeguarded. To be 
able to safeguard it, a banker must 
make sufficient profit. And profit is 
the automatic reward for service. 
The question, as I see it, becomes one 
of finding out in what monetary way 
a banker can render the greatest 
service in the safest way. There lies 
the source of greatest profit and, 
necessarily, it is the foundation of 
the most successful banking. 

In respect to that, let me state the 
conclusion and argue deductively 
rather than, by circuitous cireum- 
stance, to condition your minds in- 
ductively to a conclusion with which 
I fear you may at the outset be in 
disagreement. It is this: There is no 
safer bank service than the financ- 
ing of monthly consumer install- 
ments, applied against the cost of 
owning home conveniences of a self- 
financing nature, such as are hard to 
remove and are rarely repossessed. 
By thus lifting the standard of liv- 
ing, making possible the enjoyment 
of new conveniences, fortifying 
health and contributing to the eco- 
nomics of life; a banker renders the 
greatest and most Christian of all 
services. In consequence, he auto- 
matically -receives the most whole- 
some of rewards. 





Mr. Blood Says That — 


1 In 1935, 2.82 families of every 10 
will buy electric refrigerators, 2 will buy 
electric washers, 3 will buy kitchen stoves, 
and 1) will buy oil burners. 

2 From 1,900,000 to 2,224,000 refriger- 
ators will be sold. 

3 About 80% of these will be sold on 


installment terms. 
4 Financing this kind of paper is.... 


Yet this is a service, a type of col- 
lateral, an avenue of safety and profit 
which the banking fraternity, as 
such, has permitted to escape them 
heretofore. Shall this short-sighted- 
ness continue? 

Is there anything more sound and 
fundamental than home life? Upon 
its perpetuity along constantly higher 
levels, the very foundation of indus- 
try and government rests. Without 
it, all would be confusion and noth- 
ing would be worth while. There- 
fore, it is axiomatic that government 
and industrial bonds can never be 
considered safer than a solid invest- 
ment in the development of greater 
homelife ; for the selfsame reason that 
any part cannot be considered greater 
than its whole. From the standpoint 
of legitimate collateral, you may say 
that the government or an industry 
represents auspicious debtors who 
could not, because of the limelight 
it holds, violate its obligations, 
while an individual family might. 
True! But I am not talking about 
an individual family—rather, the 
composite family, the family en 


masse. And loans to sufficient families 
would distribute the risk in a manner 
that would make total loan commit- 
ments safer than industrial, or even 
government, bonds. 

But family loans for home con- 
veniences of what nature? Obvious- 





The Home Appliance Market 
Is A Profit Market 
For Banks 


By HOWARD E. BLOOD 









ly, there are all manner of thing 


which can be placed in a home; some 
to deliver pleasure, some to deliver 
convenience, some to alleviate drudg. 
ery and some, by their very use, ty 


effect economies in relation to what 
is being spent now, to the point of 
actually saving. 

Obviously the latter, delivering all 
the other benefits, still create savings 
which make them self-financing and 
therefore are no particular drain on 
the family purse. They can be en- 
joyed by families in the lower income 
brackets, with the sure knowledge 
that their monthly installment pay. 
ments will not be embarrassing. They 
are of the type of home appliances 
that are most appreciated, seldom 
parted with—and, because of this, 


constitute 


collateral 


which any 


banker can depend upon. The aver- 
age housewife would rather give up 
anything in her home in preference 
to her electric refrigerator, washer, 
oil burner or kitchen range (provid: 
ing it is new and prideful). Self- 
financing products of this kind, sold 
to earnest and trustworthy familie 
by a sincere salesman, constitute the 
most valid and dependable security 
known. Proof of that is found in the 
fact that repossessions of refriger- 
ators averages less than one-half of 


one per cent. 


Getting down to cases, I have the 






no 


sound banking service. 


safer bank 
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5 Asurvey among 25,000 (refrigerator) 
owners .... reveals average monthly sav- 
ings of $9.73. 

6 There is 
than the financing of monthly consumer 
installments, applied against the cost of 
owning home conveniences of a self: 
financing nature. 


service 












Lend money to installment dealers? 


For 


a time bankers neglected this field in which 
others have made profits. But the president 
of the Norge Corporation gives us a new 
view of this field’s volume, soundness, and 
profit-possibilities for local bank loans. 


findings on my desk of perhaps the 
most comprehensive marketing study 
that has ever been made. At a con- 
siderable investment, I authorized it 
in October of last year, believing that 
the same engineering principles 
could be introduced into selling prac- 
tie, as have always characterized 
the productive factors of manufac- 
turing. In all, 23,012 home makers 
in every State of the Union were in- 
terviewed. Among the questions 
asked was, ‘‘What home appliance 
would you like to buy in 1935?’’ Of 
the non-owning families, 40.3% said 
they hoped to buy a new electric 
refrigerator this year. 

Those familiar with marketing re- 
search know that any survey to a 
number above 10,000 housewives 
strikes a dependable average whose 
findings do not vary a plus or minus 
two per cent, when interpreting the 
desires of all. In other words, based 
upon this research, it can be pre- 
dicted that from 1,900,000 to 2,224,- 
000 electric refrigerators will be sold 
during this fortunate year of 1935. 
That is an increase of from 26% to 
47% over 1934’s high record total. 
Last year, I authorized the same sort 
of survey; found the buying intent 
to be 32.2%. So the 1935 intention 
shows an increase of 8.1 per cent—or, 
compared to that of last year, repre- 
sents a buying desire that is about 25 
per cent greater. That signifies a 
great market, a great volume and a 
widespread buying desire from which 
someone in the business of financing 
consumer purchases is bound to bene- 
fit. It ought to be the local banker, 
but I doubt if he will seize the oppor- 
tunity as he should. 

Why do I say it ought to benefit 
the local banker? Simply because, 
first of all, 80% of these electric re- 
frigerators that are to be sold in 1935 
will be bought on monthly install- 
ment terms. Look around you, in 


terms of the average, and you will 
realize that only three of each ten 
families own an electric refrigerator. 
Of the remainder, 40.3% want to 
buy this year. That means that 2.82 
families of each ten in every commu- 
nity are apt to buy in 1935. And, 
since 80% of those who buy will 
want to buy on the installment plan, 
that means that 2.25 of each ten 
families will probably need to be 
financed. 

Someone will have to render this 
finance service. 
will. If the local banker allows this 
opportunity to get away from him, 
he will be losing a chance to profit. 

The trouble is that he has permit- 
ted it to eseape before and he prob- 
ably will again, unless there is a pro- 
found change in his viewpoint. 
Traditions and conservatism are the 
eurses that hold him back from the 
thing he ought to do. In reality, the 
most conservative action would be to 
seize this chance, rather than to back 
away from it. Financing this kind 
of paper, rather than shunning it, is 
a positive indication of sound bank- 
ing service. 

This great public buying desire is 
not the peculiar good fortune of the 
electric refrigeration industry. It is 
the bright horizon of all those major 
conveniences which contribute to the 
uplifting of the American standard 
of living. 

The fact that the public desires to 
be long on goods rather than long on 
money, cannot escape any intelligent 
banker who stops to study social 
trends. During the past decade the 
public, desiring money more than 
goods, speculated in all manner of 
security and property. Along came 
the depression—and its inevitable 
shrinkage in values, from which most 
of the public lost. The result is that 
the majority of families are saying: 

“Tf we ever get our hands on some 
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Someone certainly’ 


An actual field survey has shown an 
average saving by electric refrigerator 
owners of $9.73 per month, through 
quantity buying and other economies. 


money again, we will invest it in 
home comforts which can never be- 
come frozen and from which we will 
secure dividends in daily benefits for - 
years to come.’’ 

That’s the reason for their present 
enthusiasm to be long on goods. But 
what kind of goods? 

The average family lives in an 
entirely different world and becomes 
excited by the very opposite of that 
which maintained in our past pros- 
perous era. In the glorious ’20s, 
sudden riches in wages, dividends 
and easy-come profit schemes spoiled 
us. We had money to burn. And we 
burned it. Every social force 
operated to throw us away from 
home. We felt damned if we had to 
spend a night with the family. Our 
recreations were objective. 

Came the depression, as novelists 
say. Economy—often the stark hand 
of financial stringency, made family 
members huddle together protec- | 
tively, dependently. We discovered 
the thrill of enjoyment together. We 
explored the happiness of family 
life. We delved into the pleasures 
of being at home. And we awakened 
to find there never was such creature 
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comfort. The crackling fireside 
displaced the outside rendezvous and 
we have learned to love it. 

Now, with a new appreciation of 
homelife and with little else to do, 
we have looked around to discover 
its deficiencies. The average family 
sees many places where it might be 
improved. And since the majority 
are determined to turn their house 
into a home, they are set upon add- 
ing those conveniences which will 
make home more pleasurable, less 
arduous in its care, more beneficial 
to health. But, in their selection of 
the new, or replacement of the worn 
out, they are governed by the ability 
to buy. 

Read then, the interesting further 
findings of the survey, to which I 
have referred. Among all of these 
23,012 families, 21% declared an 
active buying interest in a new 
electric washer ; 27.4% hoped to buy 
a new kitchen range (probably be- 
cause the ownership of an electric 
refrigerator makes the old one look 
so out-of-date, since eight out of 
every ten ranges now in use are 
obsolete) ; and 15% wished to enjoy 
the home benefits of automatic oil 
heat. That means that in addition 
to better than two out of ten families 
who desire electric refrigeration, two 
want washers, nearly three want a 
new range, and one and a half want 
an oil burner. 

Wanting these things, it won’t 
take the alert group of appliance 
salesmen long to seek them out. And 
keenly wanting them, they will 
submit to being sold—because the 
average family is utterly tired of 
going without things. It is our na- 
tional psychological heritage that we 
will not stay in the same state very 
long. We have endured privation 
until it has become tiresome. Now 
we want to live, to be buoyant, to 
enjoy. 
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When you finance the pa- 
per of local appliance 
dealers, you help improve 
living standards in your 
community, you support 
local enterprise, and you 
create profitable work for 
your funds in what the 
author considers the 
soundest type of loans. 


Nothing ean stop us but the family 
purse. After all, that is the gover- 
nor of everything worthwhile. And 
that leads me to a deduction which 
skould be all important from a 
banker’s viewpoint. There are certain 
products which deliver convenience 
and pleasure, but which create no 
savings. Therefore, they are direct 
drains on the family purse. The 
purchase of one limits the financial 
ability to possess another. If too 
many are bought, the commitment 


‘passes the sound boundaries of ability 


to buy out of budgeted monthly in- 
come. 

As a result, such purchases are a 
poor installment risk. Their repos- 
sessed collateral value dwindles. The 
rule, from the standpoint of the 
local banker who is smart enough to 
see the opportunity in financing 
consumer paper is, first of all, to 
realize that certain products create 
no savings by which their purchase 
ean be economically justified. 

But there is that other class of 
products, representing real invest- 
ment values (such as refrigerators, 
washers, kitchen ranges, oil burners) 
the use of which create real savings. 
Deduct these savings from the 
monthly installment required, and 
the cash outlay is an insignificant 
drain on the family pocketbook. 
These products finance themselves. 
They can be owned by any honest 
family, irrespective of income. And 
they create a collateral value, upon 
which the local banker can loan 
without risk. 

To illustrate this point, I have 
before me the results of a survey 
among 25,000 owners of Norge 
Rollator Refrigerators, which reveals 
average monthly savings of $9.73 
from the utilization of left-overs, 
elimination of food spoilage, ability 
to take advantage of quantity mar- 
keting and Saturday bargains, plus 
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the difference between the cost of 
ice and the expense of running ap 
electric refrigerator. This is ap 
amount which the average household 
is spending anyway. It cannot be 
avoided, except through the owner. 
ship and use of an electric refriger. 
ator. Thus this most desired of 
modern conveniences is, in fact, ap 
investment in conservation which 
saves real money each month; more 
than sufficient to finance itself. And. 
in a like degree, the same is true of 
the other products mentioned. 

An example of how this works out: 
The average family, selecting the 
right sized refrigerator and using it 
with food savings in mind, is able to 
conserve $10 per month which, 
otherwise, would be spent and 
wasted. This is $120 per year. To 
gain this return, it is necessary to 
invest a $10 down payment and 
monthly payments of $8.50; a total 
of $112.00 the first year. In other 
words, from an investment stand- 
point, better than 100 per cent in 
real dividends is recovered the first 
year—even more the second year. 
Within the third year, the investment 
is paid for from the earnings it 
creates, thereafter, if it has been 
correctly chosen, producing life-last- 
ing satisfaction. No wonder this is 
the most desired-of appliances. And 
consumer finance, extended to make 
possible such a benefit and dividend, 
is the soundest, safest, and most 
profitable known. 

At least four of each ten families 
in every neighborhood will buy a 
self-financing product of this kind 
during the next 18 months. In 
order to possess it from savings 
created, it must be purchased on 4 
monthly installment basis. And 
some finance company is going to 
accommodate them. Why in the 
world shouldn’t it be the local 
banker ? 

If you bankers let this reawakened 
desire to possess enduring home con- 
veniences pass by again, you will be 
missing the greatest opportunity to 
serve in the most fundamental way 
of all. And with your coffers full of 
money to loan, safely! There is no 
new policy you could adopt that 
would so increase your community 
standing; none more appreciated, 
more profitable, safer from the stand- 
point of the protection of your 
sacred trust to depositors. 
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Available Books On | 
Central Banking 


By J. E. ADELL 


Because of recent discussions regarding a 
new central bank for the United States, 
our readers will be interested in knowing 
where to get information in books on the 
fundamental principles of central banking. 


Nine Books Discuss 
Central Banks 


Central Banks In General 


Selected Articles on a Central Bank 
of the United States 

(Debaters’ Handbook Ser.) $1.25 (1910) 

Edwin Clyde Robbins, H. W. Wilson Co., 

958-972 University Ave., New York City 


Memorandum on Central Banks, 
1913-1923, Geneva, 1924 
$2.50 (1924) League of Nations Financial 


Committee, World Peace Foundation, 40 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Central Banks 

A study of the Constitution of Banks of 

Issue, with Analysis of EOC 

Charters, with a forward b 

C. Norman, 4th rev. ed. $5.75 (1982) Sir 

Cecil H. Kisch and W. A. Elkin, The 

—_— Co., 60 5th Avenue, New York 
ty 

Art of Central Banking 

(19382) $6.00 (18s) R. George Hawtrey, 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 5th Ave., 

New York City 


In The United States 


Central Banking Under the Federal 
Reserve System 

$5.00 (1935) Lawrence E. Clark, The 

Macmillan Co., 60 5th Avenue, New 

York City 


England And America 
Compared 


Theory and Principles of Central 
Banking 

with Special Reference to the working 
of the Bank of England and of the 
eral Reserve System of the United 
-75 (12s 6d), Wm. A. 
Pub. Corp., 2-6 W. 45th 

Street, New York City 


Treasuries and Central Banks— 
Especially in England and the 
United States 

10s 6d. (1984) David Wm. 


and Son, Ltd., 
Westminster, S. W. 1, 


Dodwell, P. S. 
Orchard House, 
London, England 


In Foreign Countries 


Reserve Bank for India and the 
Money Market 


(1931) + 6 B. E. Dadachanzi, Butter- 
ay FD Lita 4-6 Bell Yard, Temple 


ndon 
Central Banking in Canada 
James Hugh Costemten. 


$1.00 (1933) 
Clarke and Stuart Co., Seymour St., 


Vancouver, B. C. 


ANY of us have thought that 
M we had a central bank in the 

United States when we estab- 
lished our Federal Reserve System. 
The 12 federal reserve banks per- 
form central banking functions for 
the government, but still there is 
talk of ‘‘a central bank.’’ 

We have learned from reports orig- 
inating in Washington that what this 
means is that the politicians would 
like to have a bank entirely under 
the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment. One plan was to organize a 
new bank and another plan was to 
bring the federal reserve banks more 
nearly under complete political con- 
trol. 

Because of this talk, and because 
of the introduction of bills into Con- 
gress, the latest book on the subject: 
‘*Central Banking Under the Fed- 
eral Reserve System’’ by Lawrence 
E. Clark, is particularly timely and 
helpful. It is published by the Mac- 
millan Company, New York, at 
$5.00. 

We know, of course, that in Eng- 
land, the Bank of England is the 
central bank for the British Empire. 
But the Bank of England, like the 
Federal Reserve Banks of America, is 
privately owned. It is not owned or 
controlled by the politicians. It does 
have certain obligations to the gov- 
ernment, just as the federal reserve 
banks do, but it has operated all 
these years as a private institution 
with great benefit both to the stock- 
holders and to the government. In 
Dr. Clark’s book, he has chapters on 
such significant subjects as Central 
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0” 7 : 


The Bankers Monthly librarian will be 
glad to help you in finding the literature 
on any banking subject. 


Banking Functions of the Federal 
Reserve Banks—Reserves in Gold— 
Note Issue and Fiscal ; Central Bank- 
ing Functions and Emergencies; 
Central Service Functions; Central- 
ization of Foreign Policy of the Re- 
serve System; Collaboration with 
Foreign Central Banks. He has an- 
other chapter on Credit Control— 
Rates, Open Market and Loan Oper- 
ations; and another chapter on 
Credit Control—Direct Action. 

If you should want to have more 
specific information on central banks 
in general, several books are avail- 
able. The one listed in the panel on 
this page, entitled ‘‘Seleeted Articles 
On A Central Bank of the United 
States’’ is a debater’s handbook and 
is simply a bibliography of the 
sources of information on this sub- 
ject. 

The ‘‘Memorandum on Central 
Banks’’ issued by the League of 
Nations Financial Committee is a 
study of central banks in general. 
‘*Central Banks, A Study of the 
Constitutions of Banks of Issue’’ 
specifically a study of the organiza- 
tions of this type of institution. 

The ‘‘Art of Central Banking’’ is 
an analysis of institutions of this type 
that gets at the basic principles. 


It is so often interesting to com- 
pare England’s Central Bank, the 
Bank of England, with our own Fed- 
eral Reserve System, that many of 


(Continued on page 299) 
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The Investment 
Committee 


Further Strengthens 
Rails And Utilities 


By GEO. D. BUSHNELL 


Constantly alert to improve their portfolio’s com- 
plexion, the investment committee of the Blank 
National Bank devoted the April meeting to bol- 
stering the quality of rail and utility holdings. 


LDRED—Last meeting we 

A authorized the sale of several 

issues, so the first business 

today will be a report by Constad on 
these sales. 

CONSTAD—tThere were four 
issues to be sold, you recall—two rails 
and two utility holding company 
issues. These were: $7,500 par value 
International Great Northern 5’s 
due 1956, our book value 25, to be 
sold at around 33; $5,000 Chicago 
and North Western RR 5’s due 1987, 
our book value 60, to be sold at 49; 
$5,000 Continental Gas & Elec. Corp. 
Deb. 5’s due 1958, our book 65, to be 
sold at 50; and $5,000 New England 
Power Ass’n. Deb. 5’s due 1948, our 
book 65, to be sold at 60. These four 
were sold respectively at 3314, 4914, 
493, and 603%. 

SAMPSON—Otler issues were 
bought in place of these, I believe. 

CONST AD—Y es—$5,000 West- 
ern Maryland RR Ist 4’s due 1952, 
at 943%, for the rail division of the 
account; $5,000 each of Kansas 
Power Co. Ist 5’s due 1947 and Iowa 
Public Service Co. Ist 5’s due 1957, 
in the utility sections. These two 
issues were purchased at 9014 and 
90 respectively. Incidently, the 
Western Maryland issue has been 
raised to investment rating since the 
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purchase. You may recall we thought 
that would occur, but not so soon. 
MARSH—These changes improve 
the account somewhat, but there are 
still several changes yet to be made. 
ALDRED—We have repeatedly 
discussed revising all sections of the 
account, as we did the foreign divi- 
sion, by eliminating the weaker issues 
and replacing them with those either 
in, or just below, investment grades. 
While we have done much of this, I 
believe we should do more yet and 
so asked Constad to make up the 
special list we each have before us. 
You might explain that, Constad. 
CONST AD—In the railroad issues, 
there are the St. Louis San Fran- 
cisco 44%4’s due 1978, the Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific 44%’s due 
1952, and the Chicago Great Western 
4’s due 1959—all in default and all 
rated in the C or D class. We have 
discussed all these from time to time 
in the meetings, one or two recently. 
SAMPSON—I see that in each 
case the market is considerably below 
our book value, due to the generally 
lower prices for railroad issues as 
compared to the other types of secu- 
rities. It’s a question whether to sell 
them at these low prices, or hold with 
the idea that they are now at a low 
point. 


ALDRED—To me the question i 
whether we should not sell these nov, 
take our loss, and forget them. Let’ 
remember that in the last few months 
our purchases have turned out very 
well—and our sales also—so that the 
net result is considerable improve 
ment. There is nothing apparently 
in the near future that is likely t}y 
greatly improve these defaultei }; 
issues, so I think they should be sold 
While we are waiting for them t 
improve, other opportunities will b 
passed up. 

MARSH—I think we have carried 
them along enough. Some are above 
and some below the book values, but 
in the sum total we have benefited 
by carrying them. I mean the lower 
grade issues in all groups, of course. 


SAMPSON—L still think we ought} 


to wait. The rails especially seem 
low, but if, from a policy stand point, 
they should be out of the account, 
let’s sell them. How would tha 
leave the rail division, Constad? 

CONSTAD—Of a par value total 
of $131,000, there would be $80,000 
in A to AAA rated bonds, $16,000 
in BBB, the balance, $41,000 in BB 
—none below. 

ALDRED—While still not as good 
a line up as our other divisions, it 
would be an improvement, and ! 
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move the issues mentioned be sold. 

MARSH—Second the motion. 

SAMPSON—I’1ll make it unani- 
mous. 

ALDRED—All right. 
will you take care of this? 

CONSTAD—Yes, and how about 
the others ? 

MARSH—While the Western 
Newspaper Union issue is still 
improving, it is now 15 or 16 points 


Constad, 


Securities Discussed In This Meeting 








Par 


RaTING 
AMOUNT 





A $8,000.00 
AAA | 5,000.00 
5,000.00 
4,000.00 


A 
CCC 


due 1944 
CCC 
CCC 


above our book value and is the only 
one in the industrial list that is in 
the CCC class, and I believe we 
should eliminate it, in favor of some 
other issue better suited to our policy. 

ALDRED—Similarly with the 
General Public Utility and Standard 
Publie Service issues. 

SAMPSON—As long as we are 
doing it, why not sell them all? 
What would be the net result, Con- 
stad ? 

CONSTAD—At present market 
prices, the total received for the 
three rail issues, the one industrial 
and the two utility, would be about 
$12,950. The book value of these 
issues is $11,465—a difference of 
$1,485 in proceeds of sale over book. 

SAMPSON—And what shall be 
bought in place of these? 

ALDRED—Constad, how about 
that Ohio Public Service move, as 
replacement for the utilities sold? 

CONSTAD—This is the Ohio Pub- 


IssuE 


Dodge Bros. Conv. Deb. 6’s due 1940 

Swift & Co. Ist S. F. 5’s due 1944.............. 
Western Maryland R. R. Ist 4’s due 1952...... 
Western Newspaper Union Conv. Deb. 6’s, as 


Gen’l Public Utility 1st & Cdll. 614’s, due 1956.) 2614 | 
Standard Public Service Ist Lien 6’s, due 1948..| 20 | 38 
Ohio Public Serivce Ist & Ref. 5’s, due 1954....'...... 
Armour & Co. 514’s due 1943 

Southern Colo. Power Co. Ist 6’s, due 1947.....|...... 


MARKET 
Boox| Aprit 5, 


| 105% 
103% 
943%%| 93 
| 


52 
5834 


103% 
10454 
9614 


lie Service Ist & Refunding series 
“*D’’, 5’s due 1954, rated A. The 
company distributes light and power 
to over 120 communities in Northern 
Ohio and also supplies electricity 
wholesale to other companies in that 
territory. The interest average dur- 
ing the past three years has been 
good, the ratio of interest earned 
being $1.88, $1.82, and $1.99 for 1934. 
The current position of the company 
is satisfactory. They seem to have 
successfully controlled expenditures 
and this issue at 10234, recent mar- 
ket, is under the call price of 104. 

ALDRED—Very suitable for the 
account. : 

'SAMPSON—Why such a high 
grade issue? 

MARSH—In my opinion we 
already have enough issues below 
investment calibre in the account and 
should now add higher grades. If 
the so-called second grades continue 


(Continued on page 296) 


Current News Items Affecting Holdings In This Portfolio... . 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad. The an- 
nual report for the year ending December 31, 1934, 
thowed a net income of $7,131,401, compared to 
$3,698,671.18 for the year ending December 31, 1933. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. The re- 
port of the first quarter shows earnings equivalent to 
$1.61 a share on the outstanding stock, compared 
with $1.77 for the corresponding quarter a year ago. 
The Bell system had an average of 300,000 more 
telephones in service during the first quarter of 1935 
than it had in the corresponding quarter of 1934. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby. The annual report for 
the year ending March 3, 1935, shows a net profit of 
$3,032,288 (after payment of interest on funded debt, 
other interest, provision for income taxes and miscel- 
laneous deductions), compared fo net profit for the 
preceding year of $2,206,341, or at the rate of $2.66 
per share of common stock for the year ending March 


3, 1935, compared to $1.34 for the previous year. 
Swift & Co. Forty-three million dollars of an 
authorized issue of $50,000,000 of company bonds 
bearing 334% interest and due May 15, 1950, have 
been issued for the purpose of redeeming the out- 
standing First 5% bonds due July 1, 1944, which have 
been called for payment on July 1, 1935, and the 10- 
year 5% notes due September 1, 1940, called for 
payment on September 1, 1935. 

Texas Power & Light Co. For the twelve months’ 
period ending February 28, 1935, the gross corporate 
income was $4,726,299 compared to $4,898,807 for the 
corresponding period the previous year. After inter- 
est and other deductions, including property retire- 
ment, reserve and dividends applicable to preferred 
stocks whether paid or unpaid, the balance was $953,- 
908 compared to $1,120,840 for the twelve months’ 
period ending February 28, 1934. 


Complete Holdings Of The Blank National Bank Are Listed On The Next Page 
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Not Including Municipals Or Governments 


Complete List Of Securities Held By Blank National Bank 












































. RAILS -INDUSTRIALS—Continued 
‘ aie April 9, 1935 | i} ; April 9, 1935 > 
Rating Issue Parvalue| Book Value Market Value | Rating Issue Parvalue Book Value Market’ Value 
= es [In points| Actual {In points} Actual | | In points} Actual {In Points| Actu) 
AAA |Atchison, T. & S. Fe Gen.| 5,000! 96 | 4,800. 00| 11054 | 5,531.25 || B_ |Chile Copper Co. Deb. 5,000/ 85 | 4,250.00/" 90% | 459g 
4’s due 1995 | | \ 5's due 1947 
AAA* woo & Ohio Ref. | 10,000} 100 10,000. ” 1097% | 10,987.50 || CCC |Western Newspaper U C)........|...... | : See! Article 
| & Imp., 434’s due 1993) || ___|_Deb. 6’s due 1944 ; pee Sa 
AAA = ‘Ry, let 5,000) 116 5,500. 00) 111% | 5,562.50 | - | i TOTAL S_ ae 1155,000| 7 142,815.00) 154 O18 
AA “|Morris & Essex Ist & Ref.| 5,000} 90 | 4,500.00/ 9314 | 4,675.00 aa — 
‘oa | as | } 
AA orthern ine r. Ln.| 10,000} 96 | 9,600.00) 103% | 10,887.50 | Pere FOREIGN = 
AA /Pemerens | R. R. | 5,000) 10076 6068.75) 10534 | 5,275.00 ] AA * Dominica of Canada 10,000; 100 | 10,000.00) 11134 | 11,137m 
AA fn Soe & R. 5,000] 94 | 4,700.00) 10176 | 5,093.75 | AA eS 5,000} 100 | 5,000.00) 11734 | 5,865) 
A eset? Ind.Cons.| 5,000} 90 | 4,500.00) 9634 | 4,837.50 || A “kingdom of ly -Extl) 5,000) 98 4,900.00) 10144 | 5,075.9 
Pr. Li ,000} 1712.50 99 | 4,950.00 || — a ——— ae — 
A wor ee r. jen) 5 000) 944% | 4,712 ‘0 9 | 4,950.00 st iw i att _ TOTAL ee | 20, 000) _ ___| 19,900.00 22,075. 
A |Great Northern Ist & Ref| 5,000} 100 5,000.00 99 | 4,950.00 eat ia = attic a a = 
414’s due 1961 | | 
A |N. Y. Central Cons. | 10,000} 95 9,500.00) 7614 | 7,650.00 
4’s due 1998 | Beng PUBLIC UTILITIES 
A \Southern Pacific 5,000; 90 4,500.00; 78 | 3,900.00 || — 7 ihe 
| 4}4’s due 1977 | | | | || AAA |Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co.| 5,000! 103 | 5,150.00| 1123% | 5,618.7 
A *|Western Maryland R. R.| 5,000} 9434 | 4,718.75) 93 | 4,650.00 || Deb. 8. F. 5's due 1960 
Ist 4’s due 1952 | | AAA |IIl. Bell Tel. Ist & Ref.| 10,000) 105 10,500.00} 1085¢ | 10,8625 
BBB |Cleve. Cinn. Chgo. & St.| 10,000} 80 8,000.00} | 5's due 1956 
| L. Ret._& Imp. 44's) | 656 5,600.00 AAA “oro — 5,000) 105 5,250.00; 107 5,350.0 
ue 19 | 8 due } 
BBB |Texee & Pee. By Gen. &| 6,000} 82 | 4,920.00) 8334 | 4,425.00 AAAe a. Se Pwr 5,000} 106 5,300.00} 108 5,400.0) 
’s due 1 | 4 8 due 
BB Balt. & Ohio R. B. Rel. &| 10,000] 88 8,800.00) 6914 | 6,950.00 | AA wey: wt Fee 10,000} 100 10,000.00] 10534 | 10,525. 
en. 6’s due ’s due | 
BB [Boston & Maine R.R. | 4,000) 70 2,800.00 6414 | 2,580.00 || AA |Detroit Edison Gen. &| 5,000) 106 5,300.00) 10534 | 5,287.5) 
| 434’» due 1961 Ref. 5’s due 1949 
BB Erie R. R. Ref. & Imp. 5,000] 64 3,200.00) 5614 | 2,825.00 AA Los AngelesG & E Corp.| 5,000) 105 5,250.00) 10734 | 5,362.57 
BB -|Giast Northern Ry Gen.| 5,000| 98 00.00 | oo | 
-|Great Northern en.| 5, 4,900. 84 4,212.50 || : 
7's due 1936 . “s || AA |Ohio Pwr Co. Ist & Ref.| 5,000) 100 5,000.00) 10434 | 5,237.9 
BB Illinois Cent. R. R. Ref. | 5,000} 85 | 4,250.00] 7014 | 3,525.00 || | #24’adue 1956 | 
4’s due 1955 | | A |Chgo, Dist. ElGenerating) 7,000) 85 5,850.00) 10134 | 7,122.50 
BB |Louisiana & Ark. Ry Ist} 5,000} 61 | 3,050.00! 60 3,000.00 || 4/4’s due 1970 
5's due 1969 A |Jersey Cent Pwr & Lt Ist} 3,000} 99 | 2,970.00) 9954 2,988.75 
BB |Mo. Kan. Tex. R. R. Pr.| 7,000! 60 | 4,200.00) 4234 | 2,992.50 _ 434’s due 1961 | 
| Ln. 4’s due 1962 | | A Kansas Pwr & Lt Ist Ref.| 5,000) 86 4,300.00) 103% | 5,187.5 
B_ |Chgo. Gt. West. | MOORE Soca Ie ceaesien te See| Article 5's due 1957 
4's due 1959 } A |Metropolitan Edison Ist} 4,000) 92 4,600.00} 9734 | 3,910.m 
C */Chgo. R. I. & Pac. fo aan meee tty See| Article & Ref. 4's due 1971 
4144's due 1952 | A -|Minneapolis Gas Light} 5,000) 94 4,700.00) 10334 | 5,175.0 
DDD-|st. Louis S. Fran, Cons. | 10,000). See|Article Co. Ist 4)4’s due 1950 
4144's due 1978" A — —- Ist &| 5,000) 90 4,500.00) 10314 | 5,162.5 
— ; 7 ee TT ef. 5’s due 
Tae _TOTALS —__ 137,000) __|116,642.50)__ 114 678.75 || 4 Northern States Pwr Ref.| 5,000/ 95 | 4,750.00) 9934 | 4.98159 
8 aque 
A Publio Service of Colo. Ist] 4,000} 95 3,800.00] 101 4,040.0 
| ef. 6’s due | | 
INDUSTRIALS || A |Texas Pwr & Light Ist &| 8,000! 95 | 7,600.00; 991 | 7,930 
AAA |Amer. Tob. Co. Deb. 5,000) 100 5,000.00] 105 5,250.00 Ref. 5’s due 1956 
4’a due 1951 } | BBBt Alabama Pwr Co. Ist &| 5,000) 67 3,350.00} 77% | 3,893.%5 
AAA |Cudahy Packing Co. 1st | 4,000) 100 4,000.00} 10534 | 4,220.00 || Ref. 4}4’s due 1967 
AA |switt & Co: Ist S. F 5,000 10334 | 5,156.25] 10314 | ae) | ee es | ee 
A wil 0. . F. , 156. 5,175.00 || +9 8 que 
5’s due 1944 BBB |Duke Price Pwr. Ist “A”| 10,000} 95 9,500.00) 9014 | 9,025.0 
A |Armour & Co. (Del.) 1st) 5,000) 105 5,250.00) 105 5,250.00 || mS due 1 
“A” 6i4's of 1943 | BBB Pwr Ay 74 1st & Ref.) 10,000) 87 8,700.00} 9314 | 9,925.0 
A |Bethlehem Steel Corp. P.| 10,000! 100 | 10,000.00| 103% | 10,387.50 || e's due 1953 | 
M & Imp. 5's due 1936 BBB *\Iowa Pub. Service 1st 5’s} 5,000} 90 4,500.00/ 9134 | 4,568.75 
A 4\Chgo. Daily News Inc. 5,000] 98 4,900.00] 101 5,050.00 due 1957 . 
eb. 6’s due 1936 BBB *|Kansas Power Co. Ist 5’s} 5,000] 9034 | 4,512.50) 89 | 4,450.0 
A -|California Pkg.Co.Conv.| 9,000/ 97 | 8,730.00] 104 9,360.00 due 1947 
PS * Deb. 5s due, ang . ok See BBB Lagan Wiaitiee Co.tat 5,000} 80 4,000.00) 84 | 4,200 
ge Bros. Conv. De 8, 1 8,000.00} 105 8,420.00 ‘ - 98 due 
-osdue 1040 : Yo BBB |Minnesota, Pwr & Lt. Ist| 10,000 80 | 8,000.00) 87 | ,10s 
A irestone Cotton Mi 5,000) 1004 | 5,043.75] 10854 | 5,180.50 ef. 4)4’s due 
5's due 1948 ' % BBB |Penn State Water Ser Ist} 5,000) 88 4,400.00} 9314 | 4,612. 
A |Kimberly Clark Corp. Ist} 5,000] 96 4,800.00} 103 5,150.00 Ln. 5}4’s due 1952 
a due 1943 - BBB Panes Soph ane. et &| 10,000) 45 4,500.00; 60 | 6,000.0 
A -|Nat’l Dairy : 8,000] 94 7,620.00] 103 8,240.00 ef. 4)4’s due 
5}4’s due 1948 BBB /Public Ser of Okla. 1st 4,000! 88 3,520.00) 10134 | 4,070.00 
A Sinclair Cons. Oil 1stColl.| 10,000} 100 | 10,000.00} 10234 | 10,225.00 5’s due 1961 
7's due 1937 BBB ex Water & Pwr.) 7,000} 98 6,860.00) 9334 | 6,562.00 
BBB Allis Chalmers Mig. Co.| 8,000} 96 7,580.00] 100% | 8,020.00 a - 4)4’s due 
eb. 5’s due | 
BBB {|Amer._ Ice Co, 8 F. Deb.| 5,000} 6734 | 3,375.00| 823% | 4,018.75 BB wirey’ sve, Be. Ist 6,000) 80 4,800.00) 7934 | 4,762.0 
"s due | ‘s due | 
BBB Amer. Rolling Mills Conv| 5,000] 102 | 5,100.00) 105% | 5,287.50 BB Clee Serv. G. P. Line Ist! 5,000 90 | 4,500.00} 934 | 4,4620 
ts. 5’s due | 8 due | 
BBB Crane Co. 8. F. Notes 3,000] 94 2,820.00) 10234 | 3,070.25 || BB — 2 Light Ist | 5,000) 70 3,500.00) 7314 | 3,662. 
*s due 8 due | 
BBB-|B. FE: Goodrich Co, Conv. 5,000] 82 4,100.00) 923% | 4,637.50 BB Nesets —- * Ist 8,000} 80 6,400.00} 7034 | 4,230.0 
. 6's due 8 due 
BBB [Int’l. Cement Co. Conv.| 4,000} 90 | 3,600.00| 9934 | 3,980.00 || BB |Northwestern Pub. Ser.) 5,000} 75 3,850.00] 79 | 3,950.! 
Deb. 5’s due 1948 } lst 5’s due 1957 
BBB |Libby McNeill & Libby] 6,000] 94 5,640.00] 10134 | 6,090.00 || BB |Puget Sound Pwr & Lt.) 5,000) 53 2,650.00) 6154 | 3,081.5 
BBB |Pure Oil Notes 5,000} 96 800.00 healing | 
ure otes . 4,800. 1005 6,031.25 
5’a due 1940 % BB |Southwestern Lt & Pwr) 6,000) 80 4,800.00] 8454 | 4,477.51 
BBB Remington Rand Deb. 5,000} 94 4,700.00} 102 5,100.00 ist 5’s due 1957 
54's due 1947 BB Virginia Pub. Ser. Ist &| 5,000) 84 4,200.00 89 | 4,450.00 
BBB |United Drug Co. 8. F 5,000} 80 | 4,000.00] 8934 | 4,475.00 alp tet. 524’s due 1946 
5’a due 1953 B “|Power Corp. N. Y. Deb.| 4,000) 80 3,200.00) 94 | 3,760.0 
BBB |U. 8. Rubber Co. Ist & 5,000) 82 | 4,100.00} 92 | 4,600.00 | alee578'8 due 1947, | 
ai writ. Be due 1947 min B om ph i ee Ae See| Article 
ee teel Cor. Ist &| 10,000) 80 8,000.00} 94 9,450.00 oll. 64’s due 
ies due 1953 4 CCC |Standard Pub Ser Ist Ln.| 5,000|........|.......... See! Article 
BB *|W.F, Hall Ptg. Ist & Coll} 5,000! 78 3,900.00] 7634 | 3,837.50 6’s due 1948 ; 
5}4’s due 1947 TOTAL 225,000 196,600.00 |206,2153 
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How To 


Check Up Management Methods 


The Suggestions Of 


“Increased efficiency in management is the 
most important job of the chief executive, 
to insure profits under new conditions,”’ says 
the author, who bases these suggestions on 
his experience as a national bank examiner. 


EGARDLESS of what laws 
R are passed, the government 

will never be able to do your 
part of the job of managing your 
bank. The more difficult it is to get 
good loans and high yielding secu- 
rities, the more important it is to 
make sure that there are no wastes 
that can be avoided in connection 
with the work of the bank. Losses 
must be prevented, in order to have 
profits to pay the stockholders. In 
years past, heavy losses have been 
offset by good earnings, but the good 
earnings are not with us today and 
so there is nothing to offset heavy 
losses, except to increase efficiency 
of management in order to prevent 
the losses. 

In examining many banks in the 
central west, I have found that there 
are about 26 items that need to be 
checked to make sure that there is 
little likelihood of loss. These items 
are put together for you here in the 
form of a check list. If you find, 
upon examination in your own bank, 
that an item is perfect and needs no 
attention, then check in the square 
preceding the name of the item. If 
some attention is needed, check in 
the square following the name of the 
item. Then, with this list in your 
hand, see to it that the necessary 
improvements are made in each item 
that you have checked as needing 
attention. 

In order to start this work of check- 
ing in the right spirit, you need to 
get as nearly as possible an outsider’s 
viewpoint. It is difficult to check on 
your own operations, unless you can 
Stand far off and see yourself as 
others see you. In order to get into 


this frame of mind, I suggest that 
you put on your hat, walk down to 
the next corner, cross over to the 
other side of the street, and then 
walk back toward the bank. When 
you get across the street from the 
bank, look at it as though you were 
seeing it for the first time. 

Ask yourself: ‘‘How does that 
bank impress a stranger? Is there 
anything that can be done to the 
outward appearance that will make 
it ereate a better impression? Are 
the windows clean? Is the lettering 
on the bank in good shape, or is it 
ragged and faded? Is the building 
in need of repair? Does the general 
appearance give the impression of a 
dignified, yet progressive institu- 
tion?’’ 

As you ask yourself these ques- 
tions, make notes of any improve- 
ments you think are needed. Then 


An Examiner 


By H. A. WALSTRUM 


walk across the street and step into 
the bank. But as soon as you are in- 
side, stop and look around. Ask your- 
self what would be the first impres- 
sion of a stranger. Is the place neat, 
orderly, and clean? Are there posters 
hanging on the walls that should 
have been taken down long ago? 

Next, step around behind the 
eages, walk down the aisle as a 
stranger. Put yourself in the place 
of an examiner, and ask the ques- 
tions you would ask as an examiner. 
Certainly you would not be favor- 
ably impressed with a sloppy ap- 
pearance of anything you see from 
behind the cages. Make notes as you 
go along, of things that need to be ° 
improved, and later on, see to it 
that they are improved. 

Check up on the appearance of 
the inside of the building. Do the 
walls need cleaning or painting? 


The author in conference with President G. K. 
Hall, of the Howard Avenue Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, as 
the latter explains his method of checking the bank’s mortgages. 
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Does furniture need to be repaired 
or rearranged? Is ventilation as 
good as it ought to be? After all of 
this is done, then take the check list 
published herewith and see how 
nearly the various items can be con- 
scientiously checked as 100% per- 
fect. 

In checking up on the holdup pro- 
tection, you will need to know what 
protection is available. No doubt 
you are familiar with the fact that 
bullet-proof glass and bullet-proof 
wire screens can be had; also deal 
trays that prevent a bandit from 
putting a gun under them. 

Then, of course, you will need to 
check on your alarm system, making 
sure as to whether it operates or not, 
by actually testing it. If your alarm 
system signals the police department, 
it would be a good idea to send a 
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AT LIBERTYVILLE 
on the For the Calendar Year Ending December 31, 1934 
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table INCOME 
| errr $21,827.71 
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Salaries—Clerical...................... 250.63 
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Report Of Earnings And Expenses 


The First Lake County National Bank 





To Reserve for Furniture and Fixtures... 
To Reserve for Bonds and Securities...... 


signal and note how long it takes the 
police to get to the bank. One banker 
does this at rather frequent intervals. 
When asked whether the police were 
tired of responding to test calls, the 
banker said: ‘‘No indeed, they like 
to come, because every time they 
come, I give them a box of cigars.”’ 
In checking the holdup signals, 
it would pay to have a test after the 
bank is closed by impersonating a 
holdup man yourself. Stand in 
front of a certain cage and point 
your finger at the teller to indicate a 
gun. Watch that teller and others 
in the bank to see if you can tell 
who sends the signal. In other words, 
everyone ought to be trained at more 
or less frequent intervals to send a 
holdup signal without danger of be- 
ing discovered by the holdup man. 
Of course, if you have bullet-proof 
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Total Reserve set aside out of Profits........... 16,992.10 
NET UNDIVIDED PROFITS DEC. 81, 1934 $1,674.90 
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glass and bullet-proof screens, the 
teller at whom the gun is being 
pointed, can deliberately send the 
signal without any danger, because 
the bandit could not shoot him 
through the glass. But if you do not 
have this protection, then the teller 
or someone else would have to send 
the signal without being detected. 

An easy way to check your safe 
deposit regulations is to refer to the 
article by Ralph D. Slaymaker, on 
page 682 of the November 1934 issue 
of Rand M°Nally Bankers Monthly. 
He gives a list of items there that 
should be checked. 

Check your insurance policy to 
discover just what requirements are 
being made these days as to methods 
of handling reserve cash. Then check 
your methods to be sure that they 
conform to the insurance policy. 

If you do not have a schedule for 
checking the tellers cages, see to it 
that one is made at once, but do not 
post the schedule, of course. Keep 
it a secret. 

In the same way, a schedule for 
rotating the employees from one job 
to another in order to make it diffi- 
cult to continue defalcations, should 
be made and should be carried out 
religiously by the cashier. 

Check your service charge policy 
to make sure that everyone is being 
charged fairly and without favorit- 
ism. 

Do you have a system that shows 
you the true cost of doing each job 
in the bank? If you do not, take 
steps to have this done. You will be 
surprised at a number of things— 
unless your bank is far more efficient 
than most of the banks I have ex- 
amined. 

In checking up on your method of 
account analysis, if you have one, 
refer to articles that have been pub- 
lished at various times in Rand 
M°Nally Bankers Monthly. There 
are a number of systems in use. If 
you have no system, it would pay to 
have an expert install one. 

While some banks have an excess 
of equipment, you will find it worth- 
while to check your own list of ma- 
chines to discover either that you 
have some that are obsolete or not 
used, or that you do not have enough. 
An obsolete machine may be a source 
of loss to you every day it is used. 
That is not always the case, but in 
making this check, it is your job to 
find out whether that is the case with 
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each machine. While it is not neces- 
sary in every bank to buy the latest 
machines, it is necessary to give in- 
telligent consideration to the equip- 
ment in use and the equipment avail- 
able. 

If any of your work is done by the 
old hand methods, by all means give 
eareful consideration to the use of 
machines to replace hand work. 

There are still some phases of bank 
accounting that are expensive, if not 
modernized. If you do not know how 
to check your system without mak- 
ing a visit to a more efficient bank, 
then it will be necessary to make a 
visit, or to get the services of an ex- 
pert bank accountant. There are 
several good companies that special- 
ize in this work and can really save 
you money by installing a new sys- 
tem, if your system happens to be 
expensive or obsolete. 

Check on the frequency of balanc- 
ing ledgers. Sometimes ledger clerks 
are careless and allow the balancing 
to be done too infrequently. 

It is often the custom to not prove 
the note case very often. It might be 
a good idea for you to do this your- 
self, and at the same time, determine 
how often it is done as a matter of 
routine. 

If you do not have in operation 
a plan of internal audit, either set 
yourself the task of auditing every 
phase of the bank’s records at irreg- 
ular intervals, or employ an outside 
auditor, or have some other officer 
of the bank do the work, but be sure 
to select an officer who has had noth- 
ing to do with making the records. 

Now work out a list of dates on 
which balancing and checking of the 
items previously mentioned must be 
done, and provide the cashier with 
that list of dates, keeping one your- 
self. 

Review your lending policy. Check 
it, for example, with the list of 14 
loan rules given by Claude L. Stout, 
on page 728 of the December 1934 
Rand M°Nally Bankers Monthly. 

Make sure that definite work is 
being done to secure new business. 
New business means new loans, 
rather than new deposits. You ought 
to be getting definite help from your 
directors in this respect, as well as 
from your other officers and perhaps 
employees. There are, without a 
doubt, loans in every community that 
should be in a bank, that are not 
there. It is up to you and your help- 
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1 Burglar alarm 

3, Safe deposit 

4, Reserve cash 
Tellers cages 
Costs 
Equipment 


Ledgers 
Prove notes 


New business 


21 Bond list 
22 Directors 
23 Mortgages 


25 Advertising 
26 Service 
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ers to find those loans and get them 
into the bank, provided, of course, 
that they are the kind that are per- 
fectly safe. 

In these days of modern merchan- 
dising, people are expecting con- 
veniences wherever they do business. 
Check over your bank as an outsider 
to see if every convenience has been 
provided that any customer might 
need in making use of your services. 
Sometimes a telephone directly con- 
nected with an adjoining city or town 
will more than save its cost in tolls 
made from the bank to customers. 
At the same time, it will provide cus- 
tomers living in the other town with 
a direct telephone connection without 
toll charges. Many other conven- 
iences will be thought of if you really 
check this idea carefully with your 
situation. 

There are many community serv- 
ices that can be performed by bank 
officers. The only way to know 
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2 Hold up protection 


Rotating employees 
Service charges 


Account analysis 

Accounting system 

Internal check 

Balancing and checking dates 
Lending policy 

Convenience of customers 


Community service 
20 Analyze each loan 


24 Other collateral 





Needs 
Attention 
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whether your bank is doing its share 
in this respect is to make a definite 
check of the activities of officers and 
directors and employees. 

The more information a bank can 
give its customers these days, the 
more likely it is to retain the cus- 
tomers’ good will. Some banks have 
gone so far as to publish a complete 
list of income and expense. The 
banks that have done this, have found 
that it is of definite benefit to the 
bank. If customers know where the 
money has gone and where it has 
come from, they will be much more 
ready to pay charges and talk favor- 
ably about the bank. If the stock- 
holders know where the money has 
gone, they will be much more ready. 
to forego dividends when dividends 
are not warranted. 

Reproduced with this article is 
the income and expense statement 
published by the First Lake County 

(Continued on page 298) 
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decided to consolidate at our 

main office all commercial check- 
ing accounts carried at our 21 
branches. Accordingly, at the close 
of business each week (extending 
over a period of several months) the 
accounts from certain branches were 
brought in, together with the book- 
keepers who operated the accounts 
at those branches. The ledgers re- 
mained individual; in other words, 
they were not sorted together, ex- 
cept where two small branches could 
be handled by one bookkeeper. 

Eventually, when all accounts had 
been transferred to the main office, 
the branch accounts were sorted into 
one alphabetical ledger, and several 
months later they were inter-sorted 
into the main office ledger, so that 
for over a year, we have operated one 
ledger, running from A to Z. 

This ledger is broken down into 
15 small ledgers and 15 bookkeepers 
operate them, each handling about 
1,000 accounts. The inactive ac- 
eounts in each ledger are carried 
under a separate control at the back 
of the active ledger. 

Before the consolidation, the com- 
mercial ledgers and statements were 
posted by approximately 40 book- 
keepers and statement clerks. By 
the consolidation, we have been able 
to eliminate from service contracts 
approximately 35 bookkeeping ma- 
chines. 

At the present time, 60% of our 
machines are journal machines and 
the balance are tally-roll type ma- 
chines. By having all accounts, both 
active and inactive, for any given 
section of the alphabet in one book- 
keeper’s truck, the mis-sorting of 
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[' 1932, after a careful study, we 





hotographic 
Bookkeeping 


Gave Us Efficiency 


items (which necessitated additions 
and deductions from the distribution 
desk) has been eliminated. When in- 
formation is requested as to whether 
a certain account is carried in the 
commercial department, the book- 
keeper who carries that section of 
the alphabet can quickly give the in- 
formation desired without having to 
go to any other supplementary 
ledger. 

The bookkeeping department is 
supervised directly by one head 
bookkeeper and four supervisors. 
Three of these supervisors have 
charge of four ledgers each, and one, 
three ledgers. Telephone calls com- 
ing from customers are routed to the 
supervisors, as no bookkeeper is per- 
mitted to contact a customer by tele- 
phone. These supervisors have been 
selected from our most efficient and 
experienced bookkeepers and, while 
this procedure of operating under 
supervisors has been in use barely a 
year, these men have already proved 
their worth. 

After all clearings have been han- 
dled by the bookkeepers, the items 
are turned over to the supervisors, 
who re-check for date, body and 
figures, signature, endorsements, 
bank receipt, and stop-payment. As 
stop-payments are received, a small 
ecard is made up for the supervisor 
at the time that the stop-payment 
jacket is given to the bookkeeper and 
these small cards are kept in front of 
the supervisors when they are check- 
ing items. 

Since the inauguration of this pro- 
cedure,-we have not paid a single 
stop-payment. Several that slipped 
by the bookkeepers were caught by 
the supervisors. 


By F. A. ELLIOTT 


And Economy 


Each supervisor maintains a sep. 
arate inactive control in his desk for 
the ledgers under his supervision, 
and posts daily the inactive checks 
and deposits after they have been 
posted by the bookkeepers. Ocea- 
sionally, controls are compared and 
the inactive ledger run by the super. 
visor. In this way, any entry, either 
debit or credit, posted on the inae- 
tive ledger must come to the atten- 
tion of the supervisor of that divi- 
sion. 

As soon as the supervisors have 
satisfied themselves that the items 
paid by the bookkeepers are in order, 
they proceed to photograph the 
checks. 

As the checks are photographed, 
they go to the filing department, 
where they are cancelled by a per- 
forating machine and filed by ac- 
count. Deposit tickets are not photo- 
graphed or filed by customers’ ae- 
count, but are turned over imme- 
diately to the analysis department, 
where one clerk takes the transit or 
float time from the deposit for each 
account, on an analysis basis. By 
this procedure, the information re- 
quired for the analysis of our ac- 
counts for the entire month is kept 
up-to-date and is ready for comple- 
tion on the first day of the following 
month. 

Debit and credit strike desks are 
maintained in the department. Sort- 
ing of both counters and clearings is 
done by men operating these desks. 
In the sorting of clearings, they are 
assisted by supervisors, and the run- 
ning or striking on the items is also 
done by the same clerks. 

By maintaining an_ individual 
strike desk, we not only have local- 
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The Liberty Bank of Buffalo, N. 
Y., re-arranged its bookkeeping 
department and installed a pho- 
tographic record system. After 
three years of operation, the 
assistant cashier in charge of per- 
sonnel and operation describes 
the benefits of the new system. 


ized errors but this enables the more 
efficient bookkeepers to complete 
their runs and strike independently 
of the other bookkeepers—and has, 
therefore, relieved a situation which 
was quite unfair to our faster book- 
keepers. 

Under the old system, the items 
were re-posted by a statement clerk, 
and the ledgers either called or the 
run-up of the ledger checked against 
the statements. 

We have eliminated our statement 
department entirely and at the close 
of business on the last day of each 
month, the ledger sheet becomes the 
customer’s statement. 

Under the dual plan of posting, 
it was formerly our custom to employ 
approximately one statement clerk 
for each two bookkeepers. At the 
present time, due to the fact that 
the ledger sheet becomes a statement 
at the end of the month, and such 
ledger sheet is photographed, the 
statement clerks have been entirely 
eliminated, while the machines used 
by these clerks have also been discon- 
tinued. The bulky ledger sheets 
made up by the bookkeeping depart- 
ment constituted a filing problem 
which no longer concerns us, as ordi- 
nary film capable of holding approx- 
imately 4,000 statement sheets is only 
sixteen cubic inches in size. 

By the installation of Recordak, 
we have been able to issue monthly 
statements to every customer. Some 
of the advantages of monthly state- 
ments follow: Bookkeepers, who may 
be inclined to adjust customers’ ac- 
counts from time to time are con- 
fronted with the fact that the cus- 
tomer will discover the adjustment 
within 30 days, and he further knows 


(Continued on page 301) 


A view of one of the 
lines in the bookkeeping 
department of the 
Liberty Bank. Each 
bookkeeper carries the 
inactive accounts for his 
portion of the alphabet 
under a separate control 
at the back of his active 
ledger. 


12 Steps In This System 


1 One alphabetical ledger is 
used, broken down into 15 parts, 
with 15 bookkeepers, each hand- 
ling about 1,000 accounts. 


2 Inactive accounts are kept 
with the active accounts in each 
alphabetical section, eliminating 
mis-sorting of items and consulta- 
tion of supplementary ledgers. 


3 The department is managed 
by one head bookkeeper, and four 
supervisors. 


4 After items are cleared, 
supervisors re-check for date, 
body and figures, signature, en- 
dorsements, receipt, and stop-pay- 
ments. 


5 Each supervisor keeps a sep- 
arate inactive control for all 
ledgers under him, posting daily 
inactive checks and deposits, and 
occasionally running the ledger. 


6 Supervisors next photograph 
the checks. 
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7 Checks then go to the filing 
department for perforation and 
filing by account. 


8 Deposit tickets go straight to 
the analysis department (without 
photographing), where the transit 
time is listed. 


9 Debit and credit strike desks 
in the department localize errors 
and avoid penalizing the more 
efficient bookkeepers. 


10 The statement department 
has been eliminated, as the ledger 
sheet becames the customer’s 
statement. 


11 The use of Recordak in the 
transit department has eliminated 
description of over 90% of the 
items handled. 


12 A dual film is used in the 
transit department on all Fed 
items—one film being cut and 
mailed, after development, to the 
respective federal reserve banks. 
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HEN I learned that, at a 
W = when other banks had 

great difficulty in finding 
borrowers, the First National Bank 
of Stevens Point, Wis., not only had 
all of its own funds lent, but also 
had lent $100,000 which it had bor- 
rowed from the Federal Reserve 
Bank, I began a study of the lending 
policy it has followed. 

The bank has been managed by 
its president, J. W. Dunegan, for the 
past 25 years. A study of his atti- 
tude toward the local community 
reveals that his bank has been re- 
sponsible for the success of a large 
number of the businesses in his com- 
munity. His lending policy is ex- 
pressed in a recent letter to me as 
follows: 

‘“We make every effort possible to 
take care of loan applicants.’’ 

He explains the carrying on of 
this policy briefly as follows: 

‘Whenever we receive an appli- 
eation for a loan, our first question 
is, ‘What security have you?’ If the 
applicant does not have any, or does 
not have sufficient security to war- 
rant our making the loan, then we 
ask all sorts of questions, and when- 
ever we find that the applicant wants 
a real commercial loan—one where 
the money borrowed will make the 
money to pay it back, we are glad to 
do business with him. 


**I do not mean to imply that we 
lend money to everyone who applies. 
Far from it; many of them are not 
acceptable borrowers under any cir- 
cumstances. ‘That is to say, if we 
made the loan, it would never be 
repaid. But I find that many loans 
would have been turned down, if I 
had not taken the trouble to work 
out some satisfactory credit plan 
with the applicant. 

‘*Very often these borrowers who 
have been helped in this way, have 
repeatedly borrowed from the bank 
after that, and have been good cus- 
tomers, both from the standpoint of 
prompt repayment and also from 
the standpoint of contributing to the 
support of the bank through the in- 
terest paid.’’ 

The chief element in Mr. Dune- 
gan’s policy is a desire to build local 
industry. With this desire, he spends 
as much time as seems necessary 
with each loan applicant, in the hope 
that something will be discovered 
that will make the loan a good one. 
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A Lending Policy 


The question as to whether a bank can have a liberal 
lending policy and still remain safe and profitable is 
answered in the experience of J. W. Dunegan, president 
of the First National Bank of Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


In one case, a farmer came to the 
bank and asked to borrow $150. 
When Mr. Dunegan asked him what 
the money was to be used for, he 
said that he intended to buy a wood- 
sawing machine. 


‘What are you going to do with 
the machine?’’ asked Dunegan. 


‘*T am going to have my boys saw 
wood for my neighbors.”’ 

Dunegan knew the farmer and 
knew his boys, and he immediately 
reached a conclusion which he ex- 
pressed to the farmer in these words: 
‘*No, I’ll not lend you the $150, but 
I will lend it to your boys. Let them 
own the machine. I am sure they 
can earn enough money to pay the 
note, but they ought to have both the 
pride and the profit that will come 
from this work. It will give them a 
good start toward being business 
men themselves. You bring the boys 
in—let them sign the note, and then 
you endorse it with them. I think 
you have a fine idea.”’ 





Five Elements In This 
Lending Policy 


1_ A desire to build local indus- 
try. 


2 A willingness to help pros- 
pective borrowers find acceptable 
security. 


3 A desire to encourage young 
people to get the “feel” of busi- 
ness on their own account at an 
early age. 


4 A desire to aid the success of 
community betterment organiza- 
tions. 


5 An assumption that the best 
security is the determination to 
succeed. 


As a result of this method of hand- 
ling this particular loan, these boys 
were tied to the First National Bank 
in a way that nothing else could have 
accomplished. They look upon the 
bank as the institution that started 
them on the road to business success. 
They look upon Mr. Dunegan as their 
best business adviser. They drop in 
to talk with him frequently. They 
keep him informed as to what they 
are doing. They both continue to be 
valuable customers of the bank, fre- 
quently borrowing money, and al- 
ways paying it promptly. They 
were given the right start as a result 
of the lending policy of the First 
National. 

In another case, the county agent 
came into the bank with a problem. 

‘‘The members of our County 
Agricultural Association,’’ he said, 
‘*have decided to discontinue opera- 
tions.’’ 

‘*What’s the trouble?’’ asked Mr. 
Dunegan. 


‘*Not enough money, can be raised 
to pay my salary and rent for my 
office,’’ explained the agent. 

Mr. Dunegan took considerable 
time one evening to talk over the 
whole proposition with the county 
agent. Then he took more time to 
talk it over with the president of the 
local association. Two things result- 
ed. The bank offered the association 
free space for the county agent’s 
office, in a room above the bank. 

Mr. Dunegan also offered to en- 
courage the development of pig and 
calf clubs by lending money to those 
boys and girls who would buy good 
livestock. As an indication of how 
this worked out, he cites the case of 
one small boy who borrowed $50 on 
his own unendorsed note. With the 
$50, he bought a good bred sow. The 
boy later sold the litter of pigs from 
that sow for $125. He paid the note, 
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That Keeps Funds Working 


By 
J. R. CUDNEY 


of course, and had the sow left for 
future earnings. 

Other boys had similiar experi- 
ences. Not a cent has ever been lost 
by the bank on loans of this sort, 
although some of them might be 
classed as questionable, due to the 
fact that there was no endorsement, 
and no security. However, the First 
National’s lending policy assumes 
that the best security in the world is 
the determination to succeed, of a 
young business man, (even though 
he be only 14 years old) who bor- 
rows money to provide himself with 
the means of earning more money. 


The county agent has been not 
only a permanent fixture ever since 
the bank gave free rent for his office, 
but his work has grown and pros- 
pered, and his office is still main- 
tained above the bank. The directors 
have learned that this rent (given 
free for a time) was not charity at 
all. Neither was it a loss. This activ- 
ity of the bank has cemented the 
friendship of the farmers who have 
been helped by the county agent and 
has made of most of them, not only 
strong friends, but active borrowers 
who make payments on their obliga- 
tions promptly. 

The work with the children has 
developed new borrowers; new suc- 
cessful business men for the com- 
munity. Mr. Dunegan says that if 
every customer of the bank could be 
started as a customer before he is 18, 
he would have a training that would 
make the most useful customer a 
bank could possibly have. If all of 
the bank’s borrowers had this train- 
ing, the bank could make more 
money and could operate more safely 
than otherwise. 


The difficulty in developing a list 
of customers who have all been prop- 
erly trained to use a bank, is that 
many of those who have been given 


When a farmer wanted a loan to buy a wood sawing machine, because his boys could 
make money with it, Mr. Dunnegan insisted on making the loan to the boys direct. 


this training, move to other places, 
and many people who have not had 
the training move into the town. 
The First National, however, bene- 
fits from the training given young 
men, even after they move away. 
One case is that of two young men 
who wanted to buy a lumber business 
in a town about 100 miles away from 
Stevens Point. It was necessary for 
the young men to borrow $15,000 in 
order to buy the business at an ad- 
vantageous price. Having known 
them all their lives, Mr. Dunegan be- 
lieved that they would make a suc- 
eess of the business, but he felt that 
a loan of this amount should have 
some additional backing. He told 
the boys that they should get the en- 
dorsement of the father-in-law of 
one of them. In telling them this, 
he said, ‘‘ Your father-in-law’s name 


If every customer of the 
bank could be started as a 
customer before he is 18, he 
would have a training that 
would make the most useful 
customer a bank could possi- 
bly have. If all of the bank’s 
borrowers had this training, 
the bank could make more 
money and could operate 
more safely than otherwise. 
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is a good name, and I am depending 
upon you to protect that name.’’ 

His judgment of their ability to 
make a success of the lumber busi- 
ness was substantiated, for the loan 
was paid within a year. Mr. Dune- 
gan uses the same tact he used on this 
loan, very often. He tries to make 
borrowers feel that their name, which 
has been handed on to them by their 
father, deserves protection. Some- 
times he tells them this story: ‘‘If 
you lived in Spain and walked into 
a bank to borrow, the banker 
would look up the record of all your 
family. If it happened that your 
brother had borrowed at some 
time and had never paid it, you 
would be refused the loan. In Spain, 
they appreciate the importance of 
protecting the family name. The 
brothers see to it that everyone in 
the family who borrows money, pays 
it back promptly so that the others 
may have a name on which they can 
borrow.”’ 


There are many other stories, to 
be told in coming issues, that illus- 
trate the benefit the First National 
Bank derives from Mr. Dunegan’s, 
policy of endeavoring to provide 
loans to everyone who can earn 
enough to repay the money on sched- 
uled time. They are important be- 
cause the bank has come safely 
through all of the trying years. 
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Misleading Earning Records 


How To Discover Them 


Here are cases of borrowing manufacturers which 


needed special attention. 


They are described by 


the senior partner of Scovell, Wellington and 
Company, accountant and management engineers. 


By C. OLIVER WELLINGTON 


ANY business men, bankers, 
M and investors have discov- 

ered that they have put too 
much reliance upon past earning 
records, when evaluating the future 
prospects of a business enterprise. 

In spite of frequent demonstra- 
tions to the contrary, it is still 
generally believed that if a concern 
has shown satisfactory earnings for 
five or ten years, it is reasonably safe 
to assume that all will go well in the 
future. 

On the other hand, if a company’s 
earnings show a tendency to decline 
for two or three years—and especi- 
ally if the company actually gets into 
the red—all hope is often given up. 
The conservative trade creditor or 
banker thereupon turns his attention 
from the comparative profit and loss 
statements and scrutinizes the bal- 
ance sheet to get an idea as to how 
he will fare in the event of liquida- 
tion. 

While financial statements based 
upon adequate periodical audits are 
of course essential to the successful 
management of an enterprise—and 
for the information of bankers, in- 


vestors and trade creditors—they 
tell merely the financial condition of 
a company and what its earnings 
have been during previous periods. 
They give no indication as to why 
the business is prosperous or unpros- 
perous, and of what is likely, or 
perhaps certain, to happen to it in 
the future. 

Past performance is not a safe 
guide to the future of either a race 
horse or a business. Good horses go 
lame—so do good businesses. Un- 
promising colts sometimes become 
great stake winners—unprofitable 
enterprises have often been trans- 
formed into wholly satisfactory in- 
vestments. Before a banker or 
supplier can safely extend a line of 
eredit, he must know that the com- 
pany—be it a present winner or 
loser—is reasonably certain to be a 
winner in the future. 

To determine what is, or can be, 
ahead for a business, it is necessary 
to look behind the figures and ascer- 
tain the facts which the figures 
reflect. These facts boil down, in 
the last analysis, to an appraisal of 
the skill, ability and progressiveness 


of the management in all depart- 
ments of the business. Adequately 
to evaluate the management requires 
that a survey should include a 
scrutiny of every phase of the busi- 
ness. 

Among the more important points 
are: The condition, adequacy and 
efficiency of equipment; the produe- 
tion methods in use; whether suf- 
ficient, usable, current cost figures 
are available; whether inventories 
are in balance with sales; whether 
the company’s sales policies are 
sound and progressive; whether 
distribution is secured economically; 
and, in these days of rapid change, 
whether sufficient research is done to 
insure that the company will keep 
up with the developments in new 
and improved products and _ the 
methods of producing them. There 
are other points that it may or may 
not, in an individual case, be desir- 
able to cover. The ones listed are 
practically always essential. 

Failure to pass these tests may 
indicate the advisability of grad- 
ually, or quickly, withdrawing a line 
of credit from a company which has 
had a long history of profit-making. 

Such decadence of an apparently 
thriving business, while not usual, is 
not so rare as to make the unfor- 
tunate company a museum piece. 
The condition may exist because the 
company is in a dying industry. It 
may be the fault of a management 
that is too tradition-ridden to adopt 
modern methods. It may be caused 


Points To Check In A Management Survey 


1 What is the condition of the 
plant’s equipment? 


2 Is the equipment adequate 
to meet prospective competition? 


3 Is the equipment efficient 
enough to make price competition 
successful? 
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4 Are production methods 
modern enough to show profits in 
the competitive market? 


5 Are cost figures frank and 
thorough? 


6 Are inventories in balance 
with sales? 
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7 Are sales policies sound and 
progressive? 

8 Are distribution costs eco- 
nomical? 


9 Is research work maintained 
to keep the plant and the products 
in advance of competitors? 
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by sheer financial inability to 
modernize an obsolete plant to the 
point where it can compete. Many a 
company that has prospered for 
years, has drifted into the category 
of high-cost, marginal producer— 
and finally into bankruptey—merely 
because it would not or could not 
keep up with the procession headed 
by more progressive competitors. 
There are dozens of causes for busi- 
ness decay. 

Let me cite a few examples: 

There was, for instance, the manu- 
facturer of a now rather common 
household device who, in the pioneer- 
ing stage when competition was only 
moderate and the demand great, had 
made a favorable showing year after 
year. Later, while younger com- 
petitors still found the going good, 
this concern began to show losses 
regularly. 

The financial statements showed 
the result but not the cause. The 
bank, which had always been glad 
to tide it over its seasonal peaks, got 
worried and had a comprehensive 
survey made of the business. Two 
principal troubles came to light. 

In that industry it is customary 
to change the designs each season, 
but this concern’s designers were so 
lacking in courage that they always 
waited until competitors’ designs 
came out before deciding what to 
make. The selling season was short, 
consequently the delay in starting 
to manufacture, not only gave com- 
petitors the jump, but resulted in 
so small an inventory of finished 
goods that many orders the sales 
department could get could not be 
filled. That is always bad. Further- 
more, had the management been 
courageous enough to build up 
adequate inventories, taking the same 
gamble as competitors, it would have 
been possible to keep the factory 
operating more nearly at capacity, 
thereby reducing costs by spreading 
the overhead expenses over more 
units of production. 

Also as the industry had grown 
with inereased consumer acceptance 
of the new device, certain well- 
financed companies had built fac- 
tories capable of turning out many 
times the volume of the older con- 
cern. That gave them marked 
economies due to large-scale produc- 
tion. To have expanded the factory 
enough to put the concern in a 
reasonably strong competitive posi- 


tion would have taken a great deal 
of permanent capital, while to get 
the volume to fill the new plant to 
capacity in the face of the well- 
intrenched competition would have 
required a huge outlay for adver- 
tising and selling—an outlay not 
warranted by the possible profits. 

The situation was hopeless, due to 
faulty management, and the concern 
was liquidated—to the great good 
of creditors, bankers and_stock- 
holders. 

Then there was a medium-sized, 
family-dominated concern which 
made a somewhat complicated electric 
appliance. Profits had been satis- 
factory for many years, but of late, 
the company had been persistently 
in the red—its greatest loss being 
$100,000 in one year. That, together 
with the fact that each year the con- 
cern secured a smaller share of the 
total business done by the industry, 
worried its creditors. 

It took only a casual examination 
of the factory to determine that the 
production methods were antiquated. 
Searcely a single betterment in 
methods or machines had been made 
in ten years, while its competitors 
were constantly looking for and 
adopting new cost cutting methods. 
The management was tradition- 
bound, and would not change. Since 
the managers owned the business 
and so could not be removed, liquida- 
tion was the only solution. 

So much for horrible examples in 
which the patient had to be given 
up to die with a minimum of pain. 
Fortunately, in most cases where a 
comprehensive study of all phases of 
a company’s affairs is made soon 
enough, steps can be taken to make 
certain that the patient will live to 
pay its debts and to be a safe and 
profitable customer. Let us now 
consider some of these more cheerful 
cases. 

There was one concern whose 
earnings had been on the down grade 
for three years. Comparison of the 
eurrent balance sheet with those of 
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previous years showed that, because 
of failure to provide suitable inven- 
tory control, the management had 
permitted the inventory of finished 
goods to get badly out of balance 
with current sales, and that this 
condition had been getting worse for 
several years. The inventory was 
not obsolete. But several hundred 
thousand dollars that was badly 
needed for working capital was tied 
up in finished goods. The bank 
strongly favored liquidating the in- 
ventory at once, but to be safe, had 
an engineering investigation made 
of the situation. This showed that 
current market conditions had neces- 
sitated selling at a price that re- 
turned too low a margin of profit. 
The management could justly be 
eriticized for allowing so much 
finished product to pile up, and for 
not cutting their own rather extrav- 
agant salaries. However, the busi- 
ness was, on the whole, well run. 
It was efficient in its production 
methods, and operated under sound 
and aggressive selling policies. 
Furthermore, it was apparent that, 
if the inventory were to be thrown 
on the market all at once, and im- 
mediately, as the bank advocated, it 
would probably not bring ten cents 
on the dollar, the bank loans would 
be in jeopardy instead of merely 





slow, and the fine, going concern 
might even be brought to the verge 
of insolvency. 

After a careful study of the mar- 
ket for the company’s goods, the 
engineers estimated that, if the 
finished stock was fed out little by 
little, at the current rate of sales, it 
could be reduced to the proper size 
in three months, provided, of course, 
that the plant were shut down during 
that period so that no new goods 
would be produced. In that way, 
there would be no sacrifice of inven- 
tory values, the bank’s loans and 
most of the accounts payable could 
be cleaned up, and certain improve- 
ments in plant layout which had 
been contemplated for a long time, 
and which would lower costs some- 
what, could be made in the idle 
plant. 

It was also strongly recommended 
that salaries of the officers be re- 
vised to bring them in line with 
current practice. Between the two, 
it was estimated that costs would be 
reduced enough so that when opera- 
tions were resumed a fair profit- 
margin could be realized. The 
forecast was borne out by the results, 
and a company which had been 
tottering on the brink, was rescued. 

Again: A manufacturing concern 
which had lost money all during the 


Behind the clear cut 
picture of every prod- 
uct lie the influencing 
shadows of manufac- 
turing processes, labor- 
atory research, and 
raw materials. Behind 
the black and white 
financial statement of 
the borrower or loan 
applicant lie other 
equally significant 
shadows—condition of 
plant equipment, sales 
policies and personnel, 
and status of competi- 
tors. All these must be 
brought into sharp 
focus, if the true 
credit picture is to be 
determined. 





depression, finally got into such q 


| 


state that its ratio of quick assets | 


to quick liabilities was less than 1] 
to 1. There was no cash. The banks 
were heavily involved, and almost al] 
of the trade creditors were ready to 
take whatever they could _ get, 
Twenty cents on the dollar seemed 
to be an overly optimistic estimate. 
But, in the half-hearted hope that 
there might be a way out, other than 
bankruptcy, the creditors’ committee 
had engineers peek behind the 
figures. It was found that new 
owners, who had come into the buzi. 
ness in recent years, had not been 
good managers. The factory methods 
and processes were very inefficient, 
and the management went in for 
frills in the office which ate up large 
amounts without giving a_ worth- 
while return. 


Without purchasing any new 
equipment—merely by bettering the 
production methods—the cost could 
easily be cut as much as 40% in 
many of the departments. Trim- 
ming off the needless frills would 
make still further economies. 


With this promise, the trade 
creditors agreed to take notes and 
the banks agreed to be patient. The 
savings began almost at once. With- 
in three months the company was 
breaking even, and in six, was 
showing a profit. It seems certain 
that, within two years, the notes will 
all be paid, and a tidy profit reg- 
ularly made. 


Finally, I want to cite a case 
which combines the two conditions 
which have been discussed in this 
article, namely, that an apparently 
prosperous company can harbor an 
unsound condition that does not 
appear on the financial statements, 
and that, no matter how bad that 
condition is, it can usually be recti- 
fied if discovered and attacked in 
time. 


This concern, which manufactured 
numerous items of men’s wear, had, 


within a couple of years, doubled | 


its sales volume. That larger volume 
had been maintained for three years, 
and was still continuing. It had 
bank loans of close to a million 
dollars which had been taken care 
of properly. There seemed to be no 
cause for fear that all might not 
be well, but the bank, which was 
the heaviest holder of this concern’s 


(Continued on page 302) 
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ired | 


~ Manufactured 


Weather 


For Improved Customer Relations 


By EDMUND W. GIFFORD 


Air conditioning has passed from the ‘realm of 
theory. It is a successful and economical actu- 
ality, as the Northern Trust Co., Chicago, has 
discovered. The author, who is a building main- 
tenance engineer, explains the system in non-tech- 
nical language for the benefit of other bankers. 


pany, one of Chicago’s oldest 

and most conservative financial 
institutions, found it necessary to 
add two additional stories to its 
La Salle Street banking quarters. 
At the same time the bank decided 
to investigate the subject of air con- 
ditioning and its possible advantages 
to a bank. 

As a result of the investigation, 
the officers decided that having cool 
and conditioned banking quarters in 
summer would increase the efficiency 
of employees and would inevitably 
result in a larger number of cus- 
tomers. They were convinced that 
customers who were in a conditioned 
atmosphere with comfortable sur- 
roundings, would be more at ease and 
would be able to transact their busi- 
ness faster than if they were forced 
to fight the hot, humid conditions 
which prevail in Chicago during the 
summer. 

It was also believed that besides the 
increased efficiency in the summer, 
the use of air conditioning in the 
winter would be a benefit. It would 
replace hot, dry air with warm, moist 
air within the banking quarters. 
This would result in less time lost by 
employees, due to the common respir- 
atory illnesses so prevalent during 
winter months. This would enable 
the bank to get more cash value from 
the work of its employees. 


|: 1930, the Northern Trust Com- 


At the time the quarters were en- 
larged, a refrigeration plant was 
installed to work in conjunction with 
the air washers so that the cold water 
might be supplied to the air washers 
in the summer to dehumidify the 
air. The ventilating systém was com- 
pletely remodeled. New fans, air 
washers, heaters and filters were in- 
stalled. A great deal of the existing 
duet work was torn out and replaced. 
At the same time, the walls and eeil- 
ings were covered with sound absorb- 
ing materials. 

The engineering details are not of 
prime interest to the banker. Of 
greater interest to the readers of this 
magazine are the results obtained by 
the bank. The work was completed, 
and the system started, in January. 
At the end of three months, the 
absentee list, due to illness, was about 
half the length that it had pre- 
viously been. One of the benefits 
hoped for had proved to be all that 
had been expected. 

The absentee list is now the same 
length that it had been previous to 
the installation of air conditioning, 
although the number of employees 
has doubled between then and now. 

This increase in the number of 
employees indicates a large increase 
in the business of the bank. Of 
course, not all of that increase can 
be attributed to the installation of 
air conditioning. Without a doubt, 
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Air outlets are an integral part of the 
architectural design, harmonious and 


unobtrusive. The air comes into the 
room through the openings above the 
ceiling lights. 


however, a good many people who 
chose the Northern Trust Company 
when they deemed it advisable to 
bank in downtown Chicago, were at- 
tracted to the bank because they 
realized that it would be more pleas- 
ant to do business in comfort. 

Those customers who have spoken 
to the bank’s officers about the air 
conditioning system, have been great- 
ly pleased. They seem to realize that 
when, in the hot, humid days of 
summer, they come in either with 
business to be transacted or for ad- 
vice, they can sit comfortably and 
spend all of their time discussing and 
thinking about their particular prob- 
lems. And the officer of the bank 
with whom they are doing business 
ean do the same. Neither one is 
foreed to ‘‘fight the weather.’’ They 
realize that were it not for air con- 
ditioning, possibly 50% of the time 
they were in the bank would be spent 
mopping the perspiration from their 
brows and worrying because they 
were so hot and uncomfortable. 

Thus, it appears evident that an- - 
other of the objectives which led to 
the installation of air conditioning 
has been fulfilled. 

In regard to the third reason— 
the increased efficiency of the em- 
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“The Weather” is merely a topic of conversation, not a distressing condition, in the working quarters of the Northern Trust. 


ployees in the summer time; anyone 
who has known the benefits of an air 
conditioning system for even a few 
hours, on a hot day, realizes that the 
time saved by working in comfort- 
able atmospheric conditions is quite 
important. One officer of the bank 
said: ‘‘I don’t know what we would 
do if we all had to go back to work- 
ing under the old conditions in the 
summer time.”’ 


Certain figures in connection with 
this installation may be of interest. 
The complete installation cost $125,- 
000. The floor area of the condi- 
tioned space was 100,600 square feet. 
In other words, the system cost about 
$1.24 a square foot to install. On a 
basis of an over-all charge, for in- 
terest, depreciation, maintenance, 
operation, power and water, and so 
on, the cost of owning and operating 
a system amounts to about 26 cents 
per square foot of floor area, per 
year. 

On that basis, each employee must 
save the equivalent of three to four 
days working time per year, to make 
the system profitable. Four days a 
year figures out to approximately six 
minutes per day. Time saved 
through increased efficiency in the 
summer, and freedom from colds in 
the winter, amounts to many times 
that figure. 

Recently we have been hearing a 
great deal on the subject of air con- 
ditioning. This information comes 
from magazine and newspaper 
articles dealing with its future poten- 
tialities. It is cited as a possible bil- 
lion dollar industry. It has received 
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wide publicity as being the industry 
which will bring the country out of 
the depression and bring a return of 
prosperity to these United States. 

At this time, a discussion of what 
air conditioning really is might be 
in order. By the scientist, air con- 
ditioning is defined as being the 
simultaneous control of two or more 
of the physical or mechanical prop- 
erties of air, or again, as the proper 
eontrol of the temperature, humid- 
ity, movement, and purity of the air 
within the given space, in order to 
produce comfort. 


Results Of 


Air Conditioning 


1 After three months of opera- 
tion, the “sick leave” list had 


been cut 50%. 


2 The sick leaves showed no 
increase in proportion during the 
last nine months of 1934, when 
personnel increased 100%. 


3 Officers believe that the in- 
creased 1934 business is due in 
part at least to the attraction to 
customers of the pleasanter con- 
ditions. 


4 There is every evidence that 
air conditioning has increased the 
efficiency of the personnel, par- 
ticularly in hot weather. 


5 An average time saving of six 
minutes per day per employee 
has paid the cost of owning and 
operating the system. 


Air conditioning is defined by the 
engineer as being the proper codrdi- 
nation of heating, ventilation, re. 
frigeration and plumbing to produce 
certain conditions within the given 
space which will provide comfort and 
promote health. 


Air conditioning might be defined 
by the layman to be the treatment of 
air within a space so as to provide 
pleasant working or living conditions 
which would, in the summer, be free 
from excess humidity, and excessive 
temperatures, and which would, in 
the winter, be free from excessive 
dryness so that comfort and health 
might be promoted. 


An air conditioning system for a 
large building, in general, comprises 
a duct system through which air may 
be circulated to the various parts of 
the building, a fan for drawing air 
through the various apparatus used 
to condition the air and blowing it 
through the duct system, and the 
air conditioning equipment proper. 
The latter consists of an air washer, 
a refrigerating unit, filters, heaters, 
dampers, and control instruments. 


As the first step in the condition- 
ing process, the air is generally dried 
and filtered. Then, during the win- 
ter months, it is humidified, re- 
heated, and supplied to the condi- 
tioned areas. In the summer time, 
the de-humidified and filtered air is 
cooled by passing it either through 
cold water in a washer or over the 
refrigerating surfaces direct. In 
either case, air temperature is con- 
controlled by controlling the tem- 


(Continued on page 3801) 
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RECORDAK MADE SINGLE POSTING PRACTICAL 


Efficiency Increased, 
Operating Costs Reduced 
in Nation’s Best Managed 
Banking Institutions 







BUFFALO BANK 
ENDORSES RECORDAK 
SINGLE-POSTING PLAN 





NEW YORK, N. Y. After many 
years of double expenditure neces- 
sary to the operation of the Dual 
Plan of Bookkeeping, banks have 
solved the problem of extensive de- 
partmental operating costs. Recor- 
dak made this possible. 

The development in 1928 of the 
Recordak Single Posting System for 
banks anticipated the now apparent 


. 


need for drastic economies in operat- 
ing overhead. 

With the cooperation of the out- 
standing bank-operating executives 
in the country, Recordak Single 





BUFFALO, N. Y. One of the lead- 
ing banks of Akron, Ohio, recently 
wrote to the Liberty Bank of this 
city requesting information on the 
Recordak single-posting plan, which 
has been in operation for approxi- 
mately one yearin that bank. Reply- 
ing to this request, one of the officials 
of the Liberty Bank stated: 
“Several years ago, after we 
had completed centralized book- 
keeping, we thoroughly investi- 





gated the possibility of Recordak 
as a means of eliminating our Here are a few of the many forms which P h bea ed 
statement department, reducing | ang will photogreD ee on one pera ome ee rl = 
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becomes of ever-increasing value to D 
both banks and their customers in accounting stan 
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ISCO, CALIF. Behind 


the Recordak system of photographic 
ds a nation-wide ser- 


solving disputes which would other- vice organization. 
There are 12 Recordak offices. In 


York City, and the Canadian Com- 
ected Recordak pic- | pany, in Toronto, branches are main- 

tained in Boston, Philadelphia, Bal- 
Pittsburgh, C 
Angeles, San Francisco, 












How We Improved 
Our Bond List 


Here is the story of how a bank’s portfolio was 
greatly improved within a year. The vice president 
of the Union State Bank of Wautoma, Wisconsin, 
tells just how any bank officer can do a similar job. 


ITH a list containing nearly 

\\/ a quarter of a million dol- 

lars worth of highly specu- 
lative, uncertain, defaulted, and 
“*no-rating’’ bonds, I had the job, a 
little over a year ago, of making 
some radical improvements. 

I ought to explain first that the 
Union State Bank is a merger of 
three banks. My previous experi- 
ence with banking had been in the 
Waushara County Bank of Plain- 
field, Wise., with which bank I am 
still actively associated, but when the 
merger of the three banks in Wau- 
toma was made, I was asked to help 
make improvements, especially in the 
bond account. 

You can easily understand that the 
speculative bonds had been accumu- 
lated in the three banks and when 
the three portfolios were thrown to- 
gether, we had a list that was noth- 
ing to brag about. In fact, only 
$85,500 worth of the bonds, out of a 
total of nearly half a million, could 
be graded as fair or better. $104,000 
worth were graded as semi-specula- 
tive and $248,250 worth were graded 
as speculative, or worse. 

I have never claimed to be an ex- 
pert on the market and I have long 
since learned that caring for a bank’s 
portfolio is entirely a matter of care- 
ful study, a lot of hard work, and 
sound judgment. However, I recent- 
ly took advantage of a most impor- 
tant type of help in this work, to 
which is largely due the success I 
have had in cleaning up the less 
desirable bonds in this list I am de- 
seribing. 

At the end of the year 1934, we 
still had $100,000 worth of semi- 
speculative bonds instead of $104,- 
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000, but we had reduced our specu- 
lative bonds and those that were not 
worthy of even being called specu- 
lative from $248,250 to $46,600. In 
addition to this, $134,550 had been 
taken out of the account and we had 
$156,500 worth of bonds grading fair 
or better instead of $134,550 as at 
the beginning of the year. 


When I first began this difficult 
task, I made use of the ratings pro- 
vided by one of the well known 
rating services. This did not entire- 
ly satisfy me, so I employed an ad- 
ditional service, and compared the 
two. Very often, the advice given 
by one was entirely different from 
the advice given by the other. This 
made me look around to see if I 
could get more sources of informa- 
tion in order that I might be able to 


By GUY D. SARGENT 


strike a balance in my own mind gg 
to what bonds were best for the 
moment and for the future. 

At. first, I didn’t know how to get 
together in one place the facts avail. 
able from all the different rating 
companies, without a lot of expens 
and time. Finally I discovered 
that there is a place to get this com. 
plete information. I wanted some. 
thing that would enable me to check 
the bonds in my list in such a way 
as to see the exact state of the mar. 
ket and the standing of other factors 
influencing the issues in our account. 

As I say, I found a source of in- 
formation which showed me the 
quality, yield, and price relation of 
each of my bonds to others. The 
bond index I was able to get gave 
me a description of each bond, its 
rate and maturity, a grading based 
upon all of the other gradings, and 
this was enough information to en- 
able me to pass intelligent judgment. 

This index gives me the market 
and the yield on each bond and gives 
me the price range for the previous 
years as well as the high and low of 
the current year. It gives me the 
eall price, and information as to 
whether the bond is legal for invest- 

(Continued on page 294) 


One Year’s Change In The Portfolio 


Rating Type 


Semi-speculative . 


Speculative 


Highly speculative... 25,000.00. . 


Uncertain 


Bonds Held Bonds Held 
December 1933 December 1934 


$ 5,000.00... .$ 5,000.00 
13,000.00.... 45,000.00 
37,500.00. ... 81,500.00 
30,000.00.... 25,000.00 


.. 104,000.00. . . . 100,100.00 


76,500.00. ... 19,800.00 
18,500.00 
19,000.00... none 

86,000.00.... 5,300.00 


41,750.00..:. 3,000.00 
$437,750.00 $303,200.00 
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says the GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


CHARTERED IN 1836 


In another year the Girard Trust 
Company will celebrate one hun- 
dred years of conservative bank- 
ing operation and management 


of trust estates. 


OF PHILADELPHIA.... 


HE Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia is but one of the nationally- 
famous institutions which has discovered the advantages of the new 
Remington Rand Bank Bookkeeping machine. 


“Although the volume of our work has increased, we estimate that these 
machines have prevented increased costs in our bookkeeping department of at 
least 20%.” say Girard Trust officials, in summarizing their experience with 
their Remington Rand installation of 20 machines completely electrified. 


This Remington Rand Bookkeeping machine has six distinct advantages. A 
simplified keyboard, permitting touch operation with one hand, reducing 
errors, saving operator fatigue. All-electrified operation which permits higher 
speed. Writing line directly on the eye level of the operator, again helping 
to reduce a number of mistakes. It is the only machine producing original 
journal (no carbon necessary), making statement and journal simultaneously. 


You are invited to witness free demonstration of this machine in your own 
bank, without the least obligation of any kind. Telephone the Remington 
Rand man, or write Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


OK. S from Remington Rand 





The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Statement of Condition March 4, 1935 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks, . : 


- . . 


- $273,631,621.70 


United States Obligations—Direct and fully Guaranteed, 


Unpledged, . ° ° ° 
Pledged — To Secure Public Deposits, 
To Secure Trust Deposits, 


Under Trust Act of Illinois, 


Other Bonds and Securities, ‘ 
Loans and Discounts, . ; ‘ 
Real Estate (Bank Building), . 


Other Real Estate (7 South Dearborn Street), . . 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock, 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances, . ‘ 


Interest Earned, not Collected, . 
Other Assets, ‘ f : r 


$244,416,040.65 
9,167,000.00 
23,000,000.00 
500,000.00 


. ° 2 = 


277,083,040.65 
56,115,680.34 
205,445,319.53 
9,312,449.15 
1,960,015.04 
1,800,000.00 
4,414,05 1.95 
1,554,987.40 
__ 567,929.00 
$83 1,885,094.76 


. e ° e 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock—Preferred, . 4 
Capital Stock—Common, . ‘ 
Surplus Fund, ‘  o 
Other Undivided Profits, ‘ “ 
Special Reserve, . 

Discount Collected bee: not Baead, 
Reserve for Taxes, etc., ‘ ‘ 
Liability Account of Acceptances, 
Time Deposits, . ‘ = . 
Demand Deposits, ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Deposits of Public Funds, . Fs 


Liabilities other than those above stated, . s ‘ 


How We Improved Our 
Bond List 


(Continued from page 292) 

ment in the 12 states that have legal 
requirements for bank investments. 
It gives me information as to the 
earnings and the earnings applicable 
to interest charges. It shows me the 
amount of bonds outstanding, prior 
liens, the amount of cash or equiva- 
lent in the statement of the issuing 
company, the current assets and 
liabilities, and the date of the balance 
sheet on which this information is 
based. 
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$25,000,000.00 
25,000,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
1,557,121.67 
5,000,000.00 
560,826.34 
2,256,924.96 

° . . : 4,622,766.95 


o . e e 


$144,554,823.69 
511,222,734.80 
101,671,827.06 757,449,385.55 
438,069.29 
$831,885,094.76 


In addition to this, are remarks, 
which very often are important. 


When I found this bond index, I 
had something with which I could 
work to improve the position of our 
merged banks. If I decided that one 
bond was to be sold, I could very 
quickly determine what other bond 
would be a good one to buy in its 
place. My purpose, of course, was 
to improve the quality of the account. 

In addition to the tables I received 
every month, which I have already 
described, I also received additional 
specific information on the bonds we 
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held. The success I have had with 
this service makes me feel that the 
time has passed when bankers ¢ap 
depend upon, or need to depend 
upon, somebody’s opinion. After 
you get into the job of analyzing 
your accounts, it is fascinating, ang 
not so difficult. It would be difficult, 
and very uncertain, of course, if you 
did not have a large amount of jp. 
formation about each issue. 

We used to be concerned with 
what to buy, but when we have a lix 
to be cleared up, we find it just a 
difficult to determine what to sell, 
and when. It is just as easy to make 
a mistake in selling as it is to make 
mistake in buying. 

It may be of interest to other bank. 
ers to know that I found it of value 
to set requirements for bonds | 
wished to buy, and then checked my 
list of information to see if I could 
secure bonds that would fully meet 
the requirements I had made. For 
example, if I were to attempt to de. 
cide on what utilities to buy, I might 
set the following requirements: no 
prior liens, rated at A or better, 
maturing not later than 1940, a bond 
that has not sold below 75, one 
that has earned and is now earning 
its charges two times or more, and 
one that is selling below its call price 
and on better than a 444% yield. 

The bonds that classify within 
these requirements are easily found 
in my bond index, and purchases 
can then be quickly made, provided 
such bonds are available at the time 
I want to buy them. 


In making exchanges, I have found 
it advisable to set an objective in the 
same way. In some cases, I may 
want to make an exchange merely to | 
improve the rating. In other cases, 
it may be to improve the mortgage 
position. In other cases, it may be to | 
improve the earning position or the | 
marketability, or the yield. All of 
these things can be judged by the use | 
of this index I have on my desk every | 
month. 





































One bank saved itself some money 
that otherwise would have been spent 
for wrapping coins, by securing the 
account of a chain store which de- 
posited large quantities of wrapped 
coins. This made it possible to secure 
enough wrapped coins from the out- 
side to save the bank quite a little 
money. 
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Selected... 


By ambitious bankers 
throughout the nation as 
a short-cut to advancement 
and to the greater oppor- 


tuntttes that lve ahead. 


THESE THREE BOOKS 


by authorities in their respective fields, offer a 
complete course in banking for the exceedingly 
low cost of only $10.00 : ... Send for your 
copies today and look them over at our expense. 


Making Profits 


Bank Loan Management, by H. N. Stronck and 
J. Eigelberner, 268 pages. This volume covers 
the entire financial administration of a bank from 
the three-fold standpoint of yield, liquidity and 
safety. It shows how other banks are handling 
every type of loan—how they are judging their 
credit risks—utilizing outside credit information 
—and how they are handling their investment 
accounts. It is a handy guide for all profit-making 
activities. 


Preserving Economies 
Bank Cost Control, by B. E. Young, 299 pages. 


This volume shows how a bank can coordinate 
its auditing and accounting functions to establish 
a control that will eliminate all waste and risks. 
By means of this control system the bank can 
determine and allocate its true costs and 
strengthen its earnings position. It is a handy 
guide for all internal control operations. 


Building Business 
Advertising for Banks, by Don Knowlton, 533 


pages. The author of this volume shows how 
a bank of any size can decide upon an adver- 
tising appropriation and then how it can make 
that appropriation cover the necessary forms of 
publicity. He shows how the officer in charge 
of publicity can write all the forms of adver- 
tisements—how he can build effective interior 
and window displays—how he can build new 
business and maintain satisfactory customer and 
community relations. It is a handy guide for all 
publicity and deposit building activities. 


FREE INSPECTION COUPON 


Rand MSNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 

Please send postpaid the library of three volumes 
described above. After reading them, I'll either 
honor your $10 memorandum bill or return the books 
at your expense and owe you nothing. 
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“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 


* 1935 


A CONDENSED STATEMENT of CONDITION 


Covering all Offices and Foreign Branches 
as of March 4, 1935 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks and the Treasurer of the 


United States 


State and Municipal Securities... . ee 
Collateral Demand Loans to Banks and Brokers 


Loans, Discounts and Investments 
Banking Houses 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 


$209,940,324.37 
126,129,221.90 
27,552,929.53 
28,103,932.72 
264,185,002.81 
14, 176,023.43 
9,858,960.90 
3,848,338.92 


$683,794,733.68 
— 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus and Profits 


30,344,681.34 $74,844,681.34 


Reserves, including Interest, Taxes, Dividend, Unearned 


Discount, and Contingencies 


Acceptances Executed for Customers 
Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills Sold 


10,899,872.51 
10,476,688.22 
965,237.43 


Agreements to Repurchase United States Government 


Securities 


445,000.00 
2,462,548.44 
583,700,705.74 


Total $683,794,733.68 


The figures of Old Colony Trust Company, which is beneficially 
owned by the stockholders of The First National Bank of Boston, 
are not included in the above statement. 


Credit Is Our Merchandise 


(Continued from page 264) 

‘From the amount of criticism, 
fair and otherwise, leveled at banks 
for their loan policies, the belief is 
prevalent in many quarters that it 
is a rare dollar indeed which the 
banker is willing to risk with a bor- 
rower. 

‘‘In an earlier advertisement we 
said, ‘The Wachovia always has 
money to lend—in sufficient amount 
—to sound, solvent individuals and 
enterprises.’ 

‘*Let’s be more specific: Since 
the first of this year, 82% of the 
applications coming before our loan 
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committees were granted; only 18% 
were declined. As compared with 
last year, there has been an increase 
both in the percentage of loan appli- 
cations approved and in the total 
of dollars loaned. 

‘‘The 18% that were refused were 
made up of those who were unable 
to offer reasonable security or the 
assurance of repayment within a 
reasonable time—or both. Most of 
these needed capital, not bank credit. 


‘*The original statement of policy 
stands: Wachovia is anxious to lend, 
and will continue to lend, in adequate 
amounts to sound, solvent individuals 
and concerns.’’ 





Our investigation revealed another 
interesting figure and we followed 
with an advertisement headed: 
“*45% Increase In New Loans’’, and 
stated that our records showed that 
during the previous two months the 
volume of new loans, exclusive of 
renewals and curtailments, was 45% 
more than it was for the same period 
in the preceding year. 

As each advertisement appeared 
in the newspapers, hundreds of re. 
prints were mailed to picked lists of 
business concerns and _ indivjduals, 
Photostatic enlargements of each 
advertisement appeared in _ the 
lobbies in all of our branch offices 
and many of the advertisements 
were republished in our house organ 
which is mailed to thousands of 
customers and prospects. 

The question may naturally be 
asked: ‘‘What results have these 
efforts produced?’’ It is always 
difficult to put your finger on the 
actual amount of results accomplish- 
ed in any advertising campaign; 
particularly, if the copy is largely 
of an informative and educational 
nature. At the same time, there are 
indicators which show the general 
reaction—straws that tell the diree- 
tion the wind is blowing. We have 
had many favorable comments, and 
we have not been deluged with a 
flood of undesirable loan applica- 
tions. Our credit officers have ex- 
pressed appreciation for the series 
of advertisements and have been 
unanimous in stating the series has 
been helpful in creating a proper 
public understanding of our credit 
facilities. 

Finally, our volume of new loans 
made during the past year exceeded 
that of the previous year by a very 
substantial amount. How much of 
this was due to advertising, no one 
ean tell—but we are convinced our 
time and money were well spent, and 
we are embarking upon a new and 
enlarged program of advertising for 
loans. 


The Investment Committee 
(Continued from page 277) 
to improve, we have plenty to be in 
on the improvement. 
ALDRED—I suggest we purchase 
this, if agreeable to you two. 
MARSH—AIll right with me. 
SAMPSON—Same here. 
ALDRED—All right, Constad— 
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now how about the industrial! list? 

CONSTAD—Before discussing a 
replacement for the Western News- 
paper Union issue, I want to mention 
that the $5,000 par value Dodge 
Brothers Deb. 6’s due 1940 are called 
for payment at 105 on May 1, next. 
Also that the Swift & Co. 5’s due 
1944 are called for payment at 10214 
on July 1. You might want to con- 
sider reinvestment of the proceeds 
of the Dodge Brothers payment and 
anticipate the Swift & Co. payment 
at this time. 

SAMPSON—In the high grade 
issues, this calling and refunding 
seems to have started. I suppose 
there are others likely to be called 
also. 

CONSTAD—Yes, Cudahy Pack- 
ing and Sinclair Consolidated Oil 
have been frequently mentioned. 

MARSH—We _ should discuss 
reinvestment of the funds now in the 
Dodge Brothers issue. How about 
the Swift 5’s of 1944? 

SAMPSON—Let’s wait on that 
one unless the present price is enough 
above call to make the premium 
worth considering. 

CONST AD—Less than a point at 
present. 

SAMPSON 
that. 

ALDRED—All right. Now about 
the funds from the Dodge issue. 

CONSTAD—Since we have one 
packing issue called and the possi- 
bility of another being called, I got 
the figures on the Armour & Co. 
5144’s due 1943. This is the issue of 
the Delaware Company guaranteed 
principal and interest by the Illinois 
company. The issue is rated A, 
interest coverage is satisfactory, and 
the price is 105—just at call price. 
The yield at that price is about 514%, 
or, to maturity, 434%. The other 
information you have before you on 
the report. 

ALDRED—It seems to me a suit- 
able one, although priced rather 
high, but that is true of the high 
grade industrials generally, even if 
called. The income in the mean- 
time is good. 

SAMPSON—Probably we will be 
continually revising the list because 
of called issues now, so with the 
return I think it is a good replace- 
ment. 

MARSH—So do I. How about 
the funds from the Western News- 
paper Union issue? 


Then let’s wait on 
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Thousands of calves, like this star boarder, will eat 
up a lot of milk profits, this Spring, unless their owners 


can raise cash to buy calf meal. 


Feeding calves whole milk after the fourth week is 
unnecessary and unprofitable. Calf meal is just as good 


for them . . . and it’s a lot less expensive. 

Banking assistance will make it possible for feeders 
to buy the calf meal they need and save the margin be- 
tween the cost of the meal and the market price for milk. 
And that will mean a nice profit for the feeders. 

Banks can extend this service profitably. They can 
gain many new, reliable customers . . . dependable 


sources of profit. 


ALLIED MILLS INCORPORATED: Cnicaco 


ALDRED—Why not hold that 
over, since it is not enough for a 
block of five bonds? 

SAMPSON—Yes. 

MARSH—AIl right. 

CONSTAD—There have been 
some general changes in the list, due 
to improvement in classification of 
the bonds. I mentioned that the 
Maryland 4’s due 1952 were now A 
rated instead of BBB. Goodrich 6’s 
due 1945 are now BBB instead of 
BB. The Chicago Daily News issue 
has been exchanged and the W. F. 
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Hall printing company bonds have 
been stamped under the arrange- 
ment covered last meeting. 

SAMPSON—Did we decide on 
replacements for the railroad issues 
sold ? 

CONSTAD—No, just the indus- 
trial and utility. ‘ 
SAMPSON—Then why not use 
the proceeds from the rail bonds 
sold, together with the balance from 
the industrial list for investment? 
ALDRED—1I had forgotten the 
rails. At this time, should we rein- 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, March 4, 1935 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . 


$187,365,438.60 


United States Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed: 


Unpledged . 
Pledged*. . 


Loans and Discounts . 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . ° 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Income Accrued but Not Collected . 


Banking House ° 


Real Estate Owned other than Bank- 


ing House ts 
Other Resources i » 


$377,907,558.94 
64,794,104.94 442,701,663.88 


Other Bonds and Securities 


57,844,413.24 
. 234,979,238.15 
3,000,000.00 
6,688,026.93 
4,321,703.47 
. 14,050,000.00 


1,355,506.71 
230,048.88 


$952,536,039.86 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: 
General ‘ 
Public Funds . 


Acceptances . r ° 


Reserve for Taxes and Interest . 
Income Collected but Not Earned . 


Capital Account: 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock . 
Surplus... 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Contin- 
gencies ‘ 


-«  12,500,000.00 


$738,991,441.35 
- 96,731,315.81 $835,722,757.16 


. 6,811,921.55 
5,089,970.47 
286,257.85 


$50,000,000.00 
. 25,000,000.00 
11,000,000.00 
6,125,132.83 


104,625,132.83 
$952,536,039.86 


* To secure public, trust department and bank receivers’ funds 


vest in that class or some other 
group? 
MARSH-—In either industrial or 
utility, would be my idea. 
SAMPSON—I agree on that. 
ALDRED—Constad, you have 
some other issues there that have 
been looked up recently. Are there 
any suitable? 
CONSTAD—Southern Colorado 
Power Co. 1st 6’s due 1947, rated 
BB, might be considered, unless you 
want investment grade. The com- 
pany showed interest average 1.39 
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for 1934, 1.41 for 1933 and 1.77 for 
1932 ; supplies power and light in 53 
communities in Southern Colorado. 
The gross has improved considerably 
during the past year. The present 
price is around 96. 
SAMPSON—Since we are getting 
out of lower grades and this is a dis- 
tinct gain in quality, why not buy it? 
ALDRED—1 think it is all right. 
MARSH—So do I. 
ALDRED—Constad can then buy 
it as replacement. Any more busi- 
ness ? 


CONSTAD—No more from me. 

MARSH—No. 

SAMPSON—None. 

ALDRED—The meeting will then 
adjourn. 


How To Check Up 
Management Methods 


(Continued from page 281) 
National Bank of Libertyville, Ill. 
nois. You will see how frankly this 
bank has stated its situation. 

In checking the management of 
your bank, certainly one of the most 
important jobs is to analyze each loan, 
Analyze it from every standpoint, 
and determine any action that might 
be necessary. It would be a splendid 
idea to give your directors the benefit 
of. this analysis and let the directors 
pass upon your suggestions as to 
what should be done in each case. 

In the same way, check your bond 
list. As a matter of fact, the check- 
ing on the bond list ought to bea 
determination as to the frequency 
with which each bond is given con- 
sideration. In these days of rapid 
price changes, every bank executive 
ought to watch his bond list every 
day and compare it with prices and 
trends on the market. Furthermore, 
he ought to get expert help from a 
dependable bond counselor. There 
are several such counselor services 
now available. 

You might well take an entire 
month to check on your directors. 
There are so many things your board 
members ought to be doing for the 
bank, that it will take a long time 
to check the situation completely. 
The director ought to be getting new 
business. He ought to be getting in- 
formation about customers and pros- 
pective customers. He ought to be 
cooperating daily with the bank of: 
ficers in every way possible. He 
ought to be seeking sources of infor- 
mation on bonds and contributing 
whatever he may secure in this re- 
spect. He ought to be doing his share 
of educating the public to banking. 

When the examiner comes, he will 
check over the mortgages the bank 
holds. My suggestion is that this be 
done before the examiner comes. 
Check them with some real estate 
expert at frequent intervals. Right 
now, while it is on your mind, is 8 
good time. Check the values as well 
as the probable trends and the earn- 
ings of the property. 
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Also check ‘‘other collateral’’ in 
the same way that you check your 
own bonds. 

Check your advertising to be sure 
that you are really telling your com- 
munity something about the bank in 
your advertising space. Advertising 
js worth money to a bank, if it does 
more than just keep the bank’s name 
before the public. When you pub- 
lish your statement in your bank’s 
advertising, be sure that every item 
is so clearly explained that anyone 
ean understand it thoroughly. 

Now check the service you are giv- 
ing to each individual customer, in 
order to discover whether there is 
anything else you can do for each 
customer, at a profit to the bank. If 
you have no central file system, then 
it will be necessary to check your 
safe deposit records against your 
checking account ledgers to see if 
each checking account customer has 
a safe deposit box. Certainly he 
should have one. In the same way, 
you can check other services to make 
certain that you are making all of 
the money out of your community 
that any bank could expect to make. 

If you do all of this, and then give 
the necessary attention to those items 
that do not check perfect, you will 
be so delighted with results, that you 
will keep this check list to be used 
again in a few months. 


Available Books On 
Central Banking 


(Continued from page 275) 

our readers might like to have one 
or both of the books on that subject. 
The American book is: ‘‘Theory and 
Principles of Central Banking”’ 
with special reference to the working 
of the Bank of England and of the 
Federal Reserve System of the 
United States. The English book is 
“Treasuries and Central Banks, 
Especially in England and the 
United States.’’ This book would 
have to be purchased from the pub- 
lishers in England. However, the 
other book can be had from the Pit- 
man Publishing Corp. in New York 
City, as listed in the panel. The Eng- 
lish book was prepared under the 
guidance of H. Parker Willis of 
Columbia University by an English 
student, David William Dodwell. 

There is considerable interest in 
central banking in Canada right 


ERE 


‘This bank was founded 82 yearsago this month 

way back when your grandfather was a young 

man. Times have changed amazingly since that day. 
And banking, too, has changed with the times. But the 
fundamental principles of sound banking have remained 
unchanged throughout the years, and the conservative 
policies observed by our founders are the basic guiding 
policies of this at 
bank today. The First Wisconsin National 
Bank is the largest in Wiscon- 
sin—first in resources, facilties 
and scope of service, with state-wide, nation-wide and 
world-wide contacts. More than 80 per cent of all the 


banks in Wisconsin are First Wisconsin correspondents. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF MILWAUKEE 


G WISCONSIN’S BANE FOR BANES 


a new central bank. The book 
‘*Central Banking in Canada’’ by 
James Hugh Creighton is not up to 
date, of course, having been pub- 
lished in 1933, but it does describe 
the central banking situation in 
Canada, previous to the organization 
of the new central bank. The other 
book ‘‘Reserve Bank for India and 
the Money Market’’ is an English 
publication and would have to be 
ordered from London. 

The seven books published in 
America, total $25.25 in price. As 


now, with the recent organization of a convenience to our readers wishing 
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any or all of them, we shall be glad 
to secure them from publishers, but 
you can order direct if you prefer, 
because complete information is 
given in the panel with this article. 


More attention needs to be given 
to intangible items in making ap- . 
praisals of either real estate or op- 
erating inventories. These intangible 
items are: Changed market condi- 
tions, the financial success and ability 
of the borrower, and changed living 
habits of customers. 
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American 


OFGJG XXVZR KUOMU 
WHIX 


IXRVF 
KSUKX GZMBG DBFH 


The foregoing message is in the 
new three-letter telegraphic code of 
the American Trust Co., San Fran- 
cisco. When translated, it means the 
following : 

‘*We have issued our Irrevocable 
letter of Credit No. 3284 for U. S. 
$14,320.00 in favor of Harry K. Doe 
& Co., Manila, available by thirty 
days sight drafts on us when accom- 





Trust Code Cuts Cable Costs 50% 


panied by Commercial invoice in 
duplicate, Certificate of Origin, 
Marine Insurance policy or certifi- 
eate, full set Clean on board ocean 
bills of lading made out to our order 
covering full invoice cost of shipment 
of Philippine Copra, Sundried 75% 
from Philippine Islands to Mazatlan, 
Mexico, C. I. F. port of destination. 
This letter of eredit is issued for 
account of Richard Roe & Co., San 
Francisco and expires December 31st. 
Please notify beneficiary. Allowance 











March 24, 1933 
March 5, 1934 
March 4, 1935 

















Two Years 


Depositors 


112,480 
168,664 


Thank You 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











of Growth 





Deposit Total 
$ 10,993,733.96 
203,547,127.18 
287,472,337.67 
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of % of 1% to be made in invoieg 
for insurance which is covered here.” 

The foregoing illustrates the ey. 
treme brevity of this revolutionary 
new code, recently put into use be. 
tween American Trust Company and 
its correspondents throughout the 
world. 

The message as coded in the ney 
manner, if sent to Manila, would cos 
$3.30, as compared with $7.78 if a 
typical five-letter code were used. 

According to Peter A. Kinnoch, 
vice president of American Trust 
Company’s foreign department, the 
new code will save the bank’s cus. 
tomers approximately 50% in cable 
tolls over the five-letter systems in 
general use and, at the same time, 
will afford a valuable check for 
accuracy. 

The new code was invented by 
A. C. Meisenbach, and was adopted 
by American Trust Company as a 
means of offsetting recent increases 
in cable tolls due to new regulations 
covering the use of the long-estab- 
lished five-letter code systems. By 
these systems, an arbitrary arrange- 
ment of five letters can be made to 
cover a whole phrase, or even a sen- 
tence. A further saving was until 
recently possible because the cable 
companies permitted two of these 
five-letter words to be combined into 
one word of ten letters. Last year the 
eable companies withdrew the rule 
by which two of these five-letter 
words could be so combined, thus 
substantially increasing the cost of 
sending code messages by cable. 
Since that time, Mr. Meisenbach, in 
the employ of American Trust Con- 
pany, has been devising a new code 
developed to meet the new condi- 
tions. 

According to Mr. Kinnoch, the new 
eode is far simpler than any of the | 
systems now in use, and makes three 
letters do where five letters were 
necessary before, thus saving one | 
word in every three. This saving will 
mount into thousands of dollars an- 
nually with firms using the bank’s 
facilities for foreign exchange trans- 
actions. 

The new code covers general busi- 
ness, as well as banking. Its most 
frequent use will of course be im 
transmitting letters of credit, mak- 
ing cable transfers of money, collec- 
tions, and the handling of accounts. 
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Manufactured Weather 


(Continued from page 290) 


perature of the refrigerant. 

Where it is desired to handle large 
yolumes of air, it is generally too 
costly and not necessary to provide 
all of this air from the outside. In 
such cases, a portion of the air sup- 
plied may be air withdrawn from the 
conditioned areas, passed through 
the filter, through the washer, and 
finally to the conditioned areas, as 
reconditioned air or freshened air. 
This, in general, differs but little 
from some of the ventilating systems 
which have been in use for a great 
many years. 

In a great many cases, the old sys- 
tem may be adapted for comfort 
cooling merely by the addition of re- 
frigeration. However, it should be 
remembered that cold air behaves 
differently than warm air, and the 
method of introduction of the air 
into the conditioned area may have 
to be changed in order to avoid 
draughts. 


Recently, the use of finned coils 
for cooling, has received wide 
engineering recognition. Through 
the use of the finned coil, it is pos- 
sible to get counter flow of air and 
refrigerant—which gives the same 
results with higher temperatures 
than are possible in the air washer. 
Consequently, the cost of operation 
will be reduced, because it is cheaper 
to cool water to 50 degrees, with a 
given machine, than it is to cool the 
same water to 46 or 45 degrees. 


There has also been a great deal 
of development of the unit system 
whereby individual units, consisting 
of fans, filters and coils are installed 
in each room in place of the radia- 
tors. The refrigerant, either water 
or a gas, is piped to these individual 
unit conditioners. In certain types of 
building, because of space conditions, 
structural conditions, or possible 
costs of installation, it is more desir- 
able to use the unit system. One of 
Chicago’s largest buildings installed 
a system having in the neighborhood 
of 360 units, in individual offices. 


The choice of the particular system 
to be used, and the particular method 
by which air conditioning shall be 
accomplished, should best be left in 
the hands of competent engineers 
who can advise the owner on what 
equipment and type of installation 
is best suited to his needs. 
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CONDENSED 


FIRST. NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 
At the Close of Business, March 4, 1935 
RESOURCES 


United States Government Securities 
Other Securities guaranteed by U.S.Gov’t 10,237,955.28 


Cash and Due from Other Banks 


Total Cash and Government Securities 


Loans and Discounts 


United States Bonds to Secure Circulation 


Other Bonds and Stocks 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Banking House, Improvements, Furniture and Fixtures 


Other Real Estate Owned 


Customers Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


Accrued Interest Receivable 
Overdrafts 
Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Capital—Preferred 
Capital—Common 

Surplus and Profits 

Reserve for Contingencies 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Unearned Discount 

Circulation 


Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


Other Liabilities 
Individual Deposits 
Savings Deposits 
Bank Deposits 
Government Deposits 


City of St. Louis and Other Public Funds 
Total Deposits 





STATEMENT 


$69,850,773.57 


67,638,550.80 


$147,727,279.65 
51,506,497.19 
1,000,000.00 
10,526,475.64 
472,500.00 
740,051.44 
1,009,049.73 
764,735.55 
867,539.93 
13,322.85 
28,876.48 


$214,656,328.46 


$ 2,000,000.00 
10,200,000.00 
4,369,152.12 
1,389,472.20 
311,452.73 
99,184.44 
1,000,000.00 
831,240.38 
288,885.44 
$90,215,851.66 
29,863,743.65 
64,195,902.49 
4,595,395.00 
5,296,048.35 


194,166,941.15 
$214,656,328.46 





Broadway - Locust « Olive 





Photographic Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 283) 
that any check posted to the account 
is photographed and the photograph 
maintained in a separate file, to 
which he does not have access. 

It was once quite common for cus- 
tomers to leave their statements un- 
ealled for, in some eases, for several 
years and quite commonly for months 
at a time, and then when they do 
receive their statements have the 
fact brought to their attention that 
certain checks posted to their account 


were forged or that the endorse- 
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ments were not satisfactory or that 
deposits made by them had not been 
eredited to their account. By hav- 
ing them pick up their statement 
monthly, the adjustments, if any, 
ean be made promptly and satisfac- 
torily. 

Under the old system of dual 
posting, it was not uncommon to find 
bookkeepers checking for differences ~ 
in the evening. When the book- 
keepers were advised that no state- 
ment clerks were being maintained 
to find the errors, a great ery went 
up from that department. Their 
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worry was groundless for accuracy 
became a habit and, over a period 
of the last two months, no bookkeeper 
has had a difference on his ledger 
that he could not locate himself the 
same day. It was relatively easy for 
a ledger sheet that had been handled 
by the bookkeeper and placed in file 
to be mislaid and sometimes lost, but 
it is practically impossible for any- 
one to lose a reel of film. This 
assures us, also, of the permanency 
of our records. 

Customers have come to us for 
proof as to whether certain informa- 
tion, such as payment in full of 
account, was placed on the check at 


the time it was deposited and paid 
by us. The film clearly and ac- 
curately settled every question of 
this kind. 

It has been necessary for us 
oceasionally to make up duplicate 
ledger sheets from the film. When 
these are requested, a stenographer 
simply sits down in front of the 
projector and types up a new ledger 
sheet, as easily as if the original were 
placed before her. 

The use of Recordak in the transit 
department has enabled us to discon- 
tinue the description on over 90% 
of the items handled in that depart- 
ment. It is now necessary to simply 

















G MAC SHORT TERM NOTES 


available in limited amounts 
upon request 





GENERAL MoToRS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office -- BROADWAY at 57TH STREET -- New York, N. T. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















Every Facility... 


for handling the New England 
business of out-of-town banks ' 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET »- BOSTON 



































list the amount of the check on the 
transit letter, drop the checks 
through the Recordak at a speed of 
approximately 140 a minute, and 
forward the checks to the federal 
reserve bank or the correspondent, 


Checks of correspondent banks 
are run through the single-film 
Recordak in the commercial book. 
keeping department, as it is not 
necessary to forward a film to them, 
but on all checks for federal reserve 
banks, we use the dual camera in the 
Recordak in the transit department, 
Both films are forwarded to the 
Recordak Corporation for develop. 
ing at the close of business each day, 
and the film made for the federal 
reserve banks is cut and mailed to 
the banks by the Recordak Corpora. 
tion after development. The other 
film, uncut but developed, is returned 
to us. Operation savings in the tran- 
sit department by the installation of 
Recordak, approximate those effected 
in the commercial bookkeeping de. 
partment. 


Misleading Earning Records 
(Continued from page 288) 

paper, decided, during the first year 
of the depression, to be careful and 
to have other information on its 
heavier borrowers than that shown 
in the balance sheet and the profit 
and loss statement. 

So, in due course, this manufae- 
turer came under the microscope. 

It appeared that the great increase 
in sales had come from two things: 
First, the production of a very fast- 
selling item with a strong style 
appeal; and second, the efforts of a 
particularly keen sales manager with 
unusually strong connections in the 
trade who was able, not only to 
secure a large volume of business, 
but to hold it after competitors 
copied the new product and tried to 
under-cut him. 


But the figures on the financial | 


statements did not show that there 
was a definite trend toward a dif- 
ferent style that would make the 
new product unsalable within a year, 
and even more important, that the 
brilliant sales manager had recently 
left to go with a competitor. Either 
would have been sufficient to cut 
down the sales volume and _ profits 
considerably. Together, they would 
probably have brought insolvency. 
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It was apparent that the company 
was no longer entitled to anything 
like the line of credit it was getting. 

A rather complete reorganization 
of personnel and especially of 
methods and policies was indicated. 
The company had been making 
about 500 items, in order to meet 
all of its competitors on all fronts. 
Most of these were sold in such 
small quantities that they were made 
ata loss, which, because no adequate 
est accounting methods were in use, 
was covered up by the highly satis- 
factory profits made on a few: This, 
by the way, is a most common con- 
dition. Just -because a mass of 
derical routine is called a ‘‘cost 
gystem’’ it does not necessarily follow 
that the resulting figures are real 
costs. 

Once accurate cost finding methods 
were installed, the losing items were 
spotted and discontinued. Produc- 
tion was concentrated on only 32 
items, with resulting savings in 
production costs due to the nearer 
approach to mass production. 

The personnel was pared to the 
bone, and certain of the less effective 
executives removed. Not all of them 
were replaced. 

The reduction in the number of 
items in the line reduced the total 
volume of sales in dollars to about 
20% of what it had been in the 
palmy days—but that volume was 
sold at a profit. 

There are, of course, dozens of 
other conditions—most of them 
rectifiable—which can hide behind 
the financial statements. The ones 
cited in this article are merely 
typical. Nearly every business has 
one or more such skeletons in its 
closet-—frequently effectively hidden 
from the management as well as from 
creditors and stockholders. It pays 
to bring them out into the light of 
day. 


Revelations Concerning Money 
And Banking With Proposed 


Reforms 


By ALVA R. HUNT 
Published by Dorrance & Co., Ine. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cloth—88 Pages—$1.00 
Mr. Hunt gives a lawyer’s view- 
point of why and how the monetary 
and banking systems of this country 
should be reformed. 





i AMERICAS 
INDUSTRIAL CENTER 





NEWARK AIRPORT—BUSIEST IN THE WORLD 
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WU THEN corporations and individuals 


move from your city to the Newark 


territory, give them a letter of intro- 


duction to New Jersey’s largest bank. 


FIDEDI 


UNION TRUST 


MEMBER. FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM © NEWARK NEW JERSEY 








The Economics Of Money, 
Credit And Banking 


By F. CYRIL JAMES 
Associate Professor of Finance in the 
University of Pennsylvania 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
Published by the Ronald Press Co. 
New York—Cloth—671 Pages—#$4.00 

This is a text book that clearly 
analyzes and explains the functions 
of our financial system as a working 
machine. The aim of the book is to 
inform the student about the way 
things are done and the results that 
follow the doing of them rather than 
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explain the structural details of the 
financial system itself. 

In bringing this book up to date 
since the printing of the first edition 
in 1930, the author found it neces- 
sary to make substantial revisions; 
in fact to some extent the work has 
been completely rewritten. 


If the telephone on each bank of- 
ficer’s desk is placed at the opposite 
end of the desk from where visitors 
sit, visitors will be less likely to hear 
confidential telephone conversations. 
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SHEET a a 


BALANCE FORWARD oF 


500.00 
300.00 


DEC 15°34 
DEC 27'4 


P TO about three years ago we 

posted the liability ledger by 
hand. It looked like the only way 
possible. Our machines were not 
built to handle it—or so it seemed at 
the time. We could not afford to pur- 
chase a machine for the sole use of 
posting the notes. So, we were going 
along with the unsatisfactory and 
messy method of posting the notes 
each day by hand. Then we began 
to experiment, and finally with the 
help of a supply salesman developed 
the liability sheet which can be used 


57,84407 
RichardRoe [58,125.07 


A Liability Sheet For Standard Posting 


THE SECURITY TRUST & SAVINGS BANK. SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


LIABILITY LEDGER 


siden JOHN DOE 





appress ReF 


<n aaiamaneiatiiiat a iaii 
OLD BALANCE Sera eerece | =6sunonses of PAYMENTS AMOUNT OF NOTE DATE DUE NEW BALANCE 


200.00 - 
100.00 





By C. W. FISHBAUGH 


We have used this plan for over 
three years now, and find it satisfac- 
tory in every respect. All that is 
needed is a little manipulating of the 
machine and the posting becomes 
easy. 

The sheet is the standard size and 
heading of our statement and ledger 
sheets, so it ean be filed in one of our 
regular ledgers. It is divided into 
seven columns, with each column 
headed. 


on any standard posting machine. 


IMPROVED Bond 
Account Gontrol 


THROUGH THE BONDEX “QUALITY LADDER’ 


The Bondex System supplies the facts you need 


for bond management—and makes these facts 


visible ... Whether buying or selling, you are 


enabled to make quick and accurate compari- 


sons ... Managers, committees and directors 


find Bondex atime saver—a profit earner. 


On responsible request, a specimen Bondex 
“Quality Ladder” will be sent without obligation. 


BONDE X, Incorporated 


120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


SHENANDOAH, IOWA 
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Let us take the sheet of John De 
and see how it is posted: 

First comes the ‘‘Balance For. 
ward.’’ John Doe owes us $500.00, 
so we post $500.00 in the first 
column. Next comes the ‘‘ Date made 





Inte 


























or date paid’’—in this case, Dee. 1), Th 
1934, Then, ‘‘ Endorser or security.” } snaly 
As this is a payment on the note, we | gold. 
skip this column. Then we have the } the | 
number and rate. This is the column | fynet 
in which we have to manipulate the } inter 
machine. When the poster is in this f jets; 
position the add-subtract bar will be } orga 
down to subtract. In order to avoid F jeaqi 
a total going into the machine it is | jgtte 
necessary to throw this bar up to add, } the 
and then push down the list key. TI 
The list key, which is non-add, will “ 
hold the bar in place. Then the num- mr 
ber and rate is posted, 57842.07, the rota 
number 57842 being the number of “ 
the note and the .07 the rate, 7%. a 
The sheet is so divided that the rate al 
is posted in a separate column. The en 
payment of $200.00 is then printed ‘es 
and the machine totaled. On Dee. 
27th, 1934, John Doe comes to the} - 
bank borrows $100.00 with an ex } “ 
dorser, Richard Roe. Everything is } *“ 
posted as before except the new note _ 
is posted in the column, ‘‘ Amount of Ner 
note’? and the due date March 1, 
1935 printed in the next space. The D 
endorser, Richard Roe’s name is en- 
tered with a typewriter after the 
sheet is taken from the machine. d 
The sheet is offset when posted, | 193 
and at the end of the posting the new | Mu 
and old totals are run to get the dif § the 
ference in the loans made and the § Un 
loans paid. If this agrees with the § the 
difference of the totals on the note § ba 
register the posting is correct and f ol 
the sheets are set in. Mi 
In the front of the ledger we have | ha 
a ‘‘Control Sheet’’. Say that the | 
bank loans before the posting amount § $1 
to $500,000. The increase in notes § ar 






for the posting is $1000.00. This is 
then posted to the control sheet, and 
the loans are now $501,000. If the 
posting, running, and the register 
are correct this will agree with the 
otal loans on the daily statement 
book. 

This system has not only made BETWEEN BANKS and Bankers 
neater and more accessible ledgers, : 

but has cut down the time consumed E L, C . p h 

in posting the notes by over a half. verywnere a Lommon Furpose has 
In addition, it results in accurate 
ledgers, which are machine checked 


h postin created Common Interests . 
at each g. 


and we are proud of the fact that 


International Money Markets 


By JOHN T. MADDEN and ‘ “=a er e 
” “MARCUS NADLER between Mississippi Valley Trust 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Cloth—524 pages—$5.00. Company and Bankers the Country 
The purpose of this volume is to 
analyze the changes in the role of 
old and the causes of its collapse in Over these Common Interests have 
the post-war years; to study the 
functions and operations of the grown into Mutual Friendships. 
international money and capital mar- 
kets; and above all, to describe the 
organization and operation of the 
leading international centers. The 
latter oceupies the greater part of 
the volume. 
key. 


will The authors have endeavored, 


sia [ far as possible, to present an MISSISSIPPI 


up-to-date description of the banking 
systems of the principal countries, VALLEY 
to analyze the functions and oper- 
ations of the leading money markets, TRUST 
and to describe the role in interna- 
tional functions played by each 
market. , 
The publishers claim that this is Si Bt 
the only book available that contains t. Louis 
a comparative analysis of the money 
markets of the world including the 
New York money market. 


ill be 
avoid 

it is 
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Directory Of Mutual Savings *1,192,628,224 and the number of to draw interest. The banks are 
Banks depositors is 13,836,975. arranged in order according to state 
Information is given about each and city, and they are indexed alpha- 

A new book published in January, bank as follows: The standing of betically according to the name of 


1935 by the National Association of the bank as to total assets among the the bank. The book may be pur- 
Mutual Savings Banks lists all of 560 in the country; the date of in- chased for $1 from the National As- 
these banks now existing in the corporation; the surplus, including sociation of Mutual Savings Banks, 
United States. The book shows that undivided profits and guaranty 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
there are now 560 mutual savings funds; the deposits, including Christ- City. 
banks in 18 states. California has mas elubs and school savings de- sancsiatasiithili 
only one, Oregon has only one, and posits; the number of depositors, The top man in the bank should 
Minnesota has one, but Massachusetts and the name of the president, the continually keep in mind that he and 
; has 193 and New York has 137. secretary, and the treasurer. his officers must keep in touch with 
The total assets of these banks are In addition to this, there is a business in general and also with the 
$11,055,498,096. The total deposits statement of the last dividends paid specific businesses represented by 
are $9,757,690,937. The surplus is and the date on which deposits start borrowers. 
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By JOHN 


HERE has been described in the 
last issue of this magazine, the 
methods by which two confidence 
men, Reade and McMaster by name, 
posed as bank examiners and fleeced 
a western bank of a considerable sum. 
Another instance, traced to this 
same pair, illustrates how much time 
a swindler will devote to a job, and 
how he nurses it most carefully to 
its culmination. 

Reade opened an account with the 
cashier in an average sized town 
bank, giving as reference, another 
bank, which later verified his signa- 
ture and reported knowing him 
slightly, but favorably. His check 
was taken subject to collection. 

Upon getting his notice of pay- 
ment by mail, Reade carried this 
notice directly to the cashier. They 
chatted pleasantly. Reade was given 
a Pass Book and checks. 

Coming into the bank every few 
days he always managed a word or 
two of greeting with this same 
bank officer. About two weeks after 
receiving his Pass Book he appeared 
with a well known western mining 
company bond in the amount of five 
thousand dollars. This, he informed 
the cashier, he had received as part 
payment on the sale of some prop- 
erty. He asked if the bank would 
kindly take care of the bond, cut and 
collect the interest coupons when 
they were due each six months, and 
eredit his account when they were 
paid. The eashier, personally, gave 
him a receipt and then turned it over 
to the collection department. 

The coupons were payable at offices 
in San Francisco. When the Janu- 
ary interest was paid Reade took his 
notice of payment to the bank and 
managed, on a pretext, to show it to 
the cashier. He ventured the opinion 
that the bond was a good investment 
for him to keep. 

For the next six months he diplo- 
matically cultivated that officer’s good 
will. Occasionally he asked advice. 
The cashier grew to know him as a 
likeable, business minded depositor— 
always cordial and friendly. 

When the second coupons were 
paid in July, Reade again managed 
to bring notice of it to the cashier. 


The Patience Of A Swindler 


O’KEEFE 
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It was his final reminder to thy 
gentleman that he still owned tha 
five thousand dollar bond and wy 
collecting interest regularly. 

The following morning he calle 
again. He was buying a home, lk 
said, for his family. He needed g 
thousand dollars more for his dow 
payment and wondered if he might 
borrow that much. The cashier sub. 
consciously thought of his customer’ 
bond that the bank held in their ed 
lection department and on which 
they had been collecting the interes 
coupons. If this bond, he suggested, 
was put up as collateral the loam 
could be arranged quite easily. 

This was done. Reade at one 
withdrew his account and disap. 
peared. 

The bond proved to be a forgery. 
It was an exact copy except in that 
fine print on the coupons where it 
states the address at which the coupon 
interest is payable. 

Reade’s accomplice, MeMasters, at 
the San Francisco address, had 
attended to meeting the interest pay- 
ments, with the (successful) intent 
of impressing Reade’s bank with the 
genuiness of the bond. 


We Make It Easier 


For Directors 
(Continued from page 267) 
bank examiner is thus saved a lot 
of time, as he does not have to dig 
out the information; it is all there, 

in compact form. 

Finally, we give much attention to 
the physical make-up of the minute 
book. While it is in loose-leaf form, 
the pages can be handled easily 
without tearing. In designing the 
pages for the book, we allowed for 
wide margins at the binding points, 
margins measuring three inches / 
wide. Notes of the directors’ pro 
ceedings and other matters are typed 
directly on the pages. In the case 
of special reports, these are pasted 
on the loose-leaf pages. In fact it is 
so complete with information of 4 
practical nature that we have fallen 
into the habit of referring to it a 
our Bible. The minutes are bound im 
permanent form at the end of every 
year. 
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New Check Writers Designed For 
Bank Of England 
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» les phe new specially designed, elec- were confronted with the task of fill- 
trically driven, highspeed check ing in by hand the amount lines of 
writers left New York a few weeks the tremendous volume of dividend 


one 


disap. ago, consigned to ‘‘The Old Lady of warrants issued by that office. 
Threadneedle Street’’—the famous lowing a survey which disclosed the 
— old ‘‘Bank of England.’’ Thus it is fact that there was no machine in the 
_°.*' f that Yankee ingenuity has solved a market that would fill the require- 
in. that ; : , : 
rere i | etious problem in England s oldest ments, executives of the bank put 
soupon and most famous banking institution the problem to the engineers of The 
which, since 1694, has been the de- Todd Company of Rochester, New 
ome. 0 pository of the British Government York, manufacturers of Protecto- 
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a “1 @ their obvious high quality of 
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there, @ materials and workmanship are they were inserted. A unique feature 
e . 
‘ion tof the only kind of envelopes incorporated in an all word writing 
ninutt } that the really CAREFUL pur. {tervctouran 
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easily } chaser can afford to buy. peating that amount on any number 
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points, F @ the amount desired, 
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Dignity and Stability with our 
fallen EVERLASTING 
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ind In Pull Size Sketches Submitted 
every 


New York 
“Where the Best Costs Less"’ 
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had and has handled England’s national graphs, check signing machines, and 
debt. safety papers. The result was a ma- 
The need for the American ma- chine which, 
‘th the chines was revealed when officials of places the dividend warrants in cor- 
the stock transfer offices of the bank rect writing position, 

desired amounts in pounds, shillings, 
and pence, in indelible ink, shreds 

E N V FE | O b F S the amount line so as to make suc- 
cessful alteration i i 

that are impressive because of then ejects the completed warrants, 
turning them over and stacking them 
in exactly the same order in which 


electrically operated, 


HOLD UP! 


Lift of foot sets off the alarm 


PADUA Hold Up Alarm Corporation 
140 Seneca Street Cohoes, N. Y. 


of the machine, and one never before 


is the possibility of 
setting up the amount and then re- 


of checks without resetting the dials. 
The operator simply sets the dials to 


electric trip bar and the machine 
turns out the completed warrants at 
a rate unprecedented 


Average earning ability in a bor- 

rower is not good enough, and an 
earning ability below the average is 

BRONZE SIGNS ny Ses eB 9 
LEGIBLE — DISTINCTIVE | & basis for judging the man as a poor 
ee ae oes eredit risk. We must look for those 
U. S. BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. : : 
y Nae von borrowers whose business is above 
the average. 








MORE THAN 


100 Banks . 
In 50 Cities 
In 12 States 









provide the basis for 
testimony as to the 
value of the services 
of this organization. 














B. Si Woolley 


Corporation 


BANK ACCOUNTANTS 
70 Wall Street, New York 











Cost Surveys 





Internal Checks and Audits 





Service Charge Plans 
Installation of Systems 





Departmental Budgetary Control 





Your plans for hold-up protec- 
tion until you learn how effec- 
tively PADUA Foot Units can 
be used—unnoticed by bandits 
—in connection 
with any system 
you now have. 
Write us today. 








WANTED: SALESMEN 


THREE » » » » SIDE LINE 


TO —_—, POPULAR LINE 
TAL SAVINGS BANKS 


cwicaac THRIFT CO. 
12165 Washington Bivd. ~ Chicago 






Specialists in 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Current Cenditieon ef Heldings Analyzed 
Market Quotations Furnished 


Offerings submitted on request 


BARCUS, KINDRED & CO. 
CHICAGO 
Franklin 5331 231 S. La Salle St. 

















The Chart Of Plenty 


By HAROLD LOEB and ASSOCIATES 
Published by The Viking Press, N. Y. 
Cloth—180 Pages—$2.50 

This book is a study of America’s 
product capacity based on the find- 
ings of the National Survey of Poten- 
tial Product Capacity, financed by 
the Federal Government. It is based 
on a 21’’x27”’ chart (found in the 
front of the book) showing the ‘‘ pos- 
sible production (plant capacity) 
and possible consumption (budget of 
need) measured in terms of accom- 
plished production 1929 (effectively 
demanded and supplied)’’. The 
chart shows at a glance just how the 
nation supplies the individual needs 
of its citizens. The book is the his- 
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CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


tory and explanation of the chart. 
There are forty additional tables and 
charts throughout the book showing 
building construction 1929, savings, 
national income of the United States 
1929, breakdown of labor by indus- 
tries, actual and needed imports, 
actual and possible exports, and so on. 
In conclusion, the author says: ‘‘ The 
research of the N. 8S. P. P. C. indi- 
eates that the resources, manpower, 
equipment, and technology existing 
in the nation are ample to provide a 
high standard of living for every 
inhabitant of the continental United 
States.’ 


There is inspiration for bankers in 
books about business principles. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


“Oldest National Bank in the South” 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Solicits Accounts of Banks 
and Business Houses 


Prompt Collection Service 


With 


TRUST COMPANY 











Banking Improving With 
Business 


The nation’s best known busine 
predictor—Roger W. Babson, preg. 
dent of Babson’s Statistical Orgayj. 
zation, addressed the Executiy 
Council of the American Bankey 
Association at their meeting jy 
Augusta, Georgia, on April 17. Hp 
talked on the subject of ‘‘The Bug. 
ness Outlook.’’ 

Speaking on the prospects for 
banking and its relation to the busi. 
ness picture, he said in part: 

**T will not take time to discuss the 
banking situation because you all ar 
so very familiar therewith. If, hoy. 
ever, I were talking to a group of 
manufacturers, I would refer to the 
splendid condition of the nation’s 
banks as one if the reasons for op. 













of explaining banking to customers 
is a good candidate for an officer’s 
position. 







timism. It may be true that the 
‘gravy’ is off of city banking for 1 
a generation; but I know of no busi. | ™ 
ness which has more potential oppor. 2 
tunities today than banking. ; 
‘*Banking is a ‘repeat’ business; J of 
it is working twenty-four hours a § 4 
day, seven days a week, 365 days a / 
year ; it has the benefit of very broad — © 
diversification ; and it has numerous 
other advantages. Yes, I am bullish, } 4, 
both on the banking business and on | & 
the price of bank stock. Only crazy } f 
Congressional legislation can hold § * 
back American bankers. Although : 
many of you men have been through J « 
tremendously distressing times, yet | P 
I believe that you are now on the f © 

verge of a very prosperous era. By 
all means, do not give up at the} ' 
present time. This would not bf ° 
good advice to give all lines of busi- ' 
ness; but it is good advice to you f ; 
people.”’ ; 
a ; 
An employee who has the ability | 
7 
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PUBLISHER'S STATEMENT OF 
CIRCULATION 


This is to certify that the average circulation per 





BANK CHECKS 


LITHOGRAPHED OR PRINTED BY 


THE DE LUXE CHECK PRINTERS 


KANSAS CITY 






issue of 
RAND MSNALLY BANKERS MONTHLY 


for the six months’ period, July 1st to and including 
mber 3lst, 1934, was as follows: 









| MOET TTT CTT ETL eee 1,753 
Copies distributed free (controlled circu- 
Sacred desecaeviwds Nddwonaewe 16,213 









Signed Frep L. M°NattY 
(Publisher) 
Subscribed to and sworn before me on 
this 21st day of February, 1935. 





NEW YORK ST. PAUL 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


A. I. B. Convention Leaders 
Announced 


The advance program for the 33rd an- 
qual convention of the American Institute 
of Banking Section of the American Bank- 
ers Association, which 
will be held in Omaha, 
Nebraska, June 10 to 
14, has been announced 
by Richard W. Hill, 
national secretary of 
the institute. 

One of the outstand- 
ing features of the 
convention will be the 
ninth annual national 
public speaking contest 
for the A. P. Giannini 
Educational Endow- 
ment Prizes. The subject for this year will 
be, ‘‘The Bank’s Service to the Commu- 
nity.’’ 

The leaders of the departmental sessions 
of the convention, as announced by Mr. 
Hill, will be: 

‘‘Audits and Accounting’’, Chester W. 
Hoyt, Auditor New York State National 
Bank, Albany, New York; ‘‘Bank Admin- 
istration,’’ Frank R. Alvord, Vice Presi- 
dent and Cashier Citizens National Trust 
& Savings Bank of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; ‘‘Business Development and Ad- 
vertising’’, Thomas J. Kiphart, Manager 
of Publicity Department The Fifth Third 
Union Trust Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
“Credits’’, David M. Sweet, Assistant Vice 
President City National Bank & Trust 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

‘Deposit Functions’’, F. W. Thomas, 
Vice President The First National Bank 
of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska, J. F. MeDer- 
mott, Vice President The First National 
Bank of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska; ‘‘In- 
vestments and Investment Banking’’, Wil- 
liam A. Ten Eyck, Jr., Assistant Cashier 
The Chase National Bank of the City of 
New York, New York, N. Y.; ‘‘Savings 
Banking’’, H. H. Reinhard, Vice President 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri; ‘‘Trust Fune- 
tions’’, Walter E. Bruns, Trust Officer 
Bank of America National Trust and Sav- 
ings Association, Fresno, California. 


RicHarp W. HILL 


McMillin Joins Dallas Bank 
And Trust 


Ernest R. Tennant, president of the 
Dallas Bank & Trust Co., at Dallas, Tex., 
announces that J. T. McMillin, State bank 
examiner and former State Banking Com- 
missioner, has been elected vice-president, 
succeeding O. B. Chapoton, who is taking 
4 position in Galveston. Mr. McMillin will 
supervise his bank’s relations with its 
many correspondents. 


Nation’s Business Men Urge 
Banking And Currency 
Commission 


A widespread demand from leading 
business men that Congress create a 
national commission to study the banking 
and currency systems of the nation with 
a view to their thorough reorganization on 
sound, simplified, modern lines is voiced in 
letters to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, made publie by 
Thomas I, Parkinson; president. 

At the same time, Mr. Parkinson sounded 
a note of warning to government officials 
and bankers that our currency and bank- 
ing systems must be made to serve the 
needs of sound business, instead of the 
exigencies of politics and the professional 
interests of bankers. 

‘*The widespread interest in current 
problems affecting banking now being 
shown by business leaders who are not 
bankers,’’ Mr. Parkinson said, ‘‘is an 
indication that business men in all parts 
of the country are realizing how vital sound 
currency and sound banks are to their 
welfare.’’ 

Mr. Parkinson said that, since the 
chamber on Feb. 7 last had urged Con- 
gress to create a national commission on 
banking and currency, scores of letters 
commending the idea had been received 
from business leaders. 


‘*The letters as a whole,’’ he said, ‘‘re- 
flect a general dissatisfaction with our 
present banking and currency laws, con- 
demn sporadic attempts to patch them with 
hastily considered amendments and voice 
a demand for a sound, simplified, stable 
system adapted to the requirements of 
modern business.’’ 

Excerpts from some of the letters fol- 
low: 

VIRGIL JORDAN, president, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc.—I may 
say that I am completely in accord with... 
the desirability of creating a national 
commission for the purpose of conducting 
a comprehensive and scientific study of the 
problems of banking and currency reform 
before further legislation in this field is 
undertaken. 


WALTON L. CROCKER, president, 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company—Apparently here is an oppor- 
tunity to have the subject considered in its 
broadest aspect and from all angles, and 
it is probable that if your chamber’s reso- 
lution be agreed to, a national commission 
upon the subject would be calculated to 
bring out as effective and satisfactory a 
set of proposals for necessary changes as 
could be expected from any body of men, 
since such a commission would be in a 
singularly good position for cooperative 
study and conclusion. 

A. W. ROBERTSON, chairman, West- 
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inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany—I concur fully in the chamber’s 
recommendation....It seems to me of the 
greatest importanee that any legislation 
involving a permanent change in our bank- 
ing and currency system should be recom- 
mended and enacted only after the most 
eareful study and consideration. 


ALVAN MACAULEY, president, Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company—lIf there is no 
commission of the government or of indus- 
try continually studying banking and eur- 
rency, I very much favor that there should 
be one. The subject is so profound, so 
involved, and so vastly important that the 
greatest possible light should be thrown 
upon it. 


Cleveland Trust Grows In 
12 Years Under Creech 


The month of April marked the 12th 
anniversary of Harris Creech’s presidency 
of the Cleveland Trust Co. 


In his characteristic 
modesty, Mr. Creech 
takes little personal 
eredit for the unusual 
record of the institu- 
tion under his regime. 
Officers of the bank, 
however, took pride in 
pointing out that since 
Mr. Creech succeeded 
the late President - 
F. H. Goff in 1923, de- 
posits have increased 

HARRIS CREECH = about $90,000,000, to- 
tal resources have gained about $108,000,- 
000, while the number of deposit accounts 
has grown from 386,000 to 540,000, an 
increase of approximately 150,000. The 
number of banking offices operated by the 
company in Greater Cleveland and nearby 
has increased from 50 in 1923 to 55 today. 

In the same period the institution has 
become the 20th largest bank and trust 
company in the United States and ranks 
43rd among banks throughout the world. 
It is the largest financial institution in the 
Fourth Federal Reserve district. 


Greer To Houston City 
National 


Word has been received that S. Marcus 
Greer, cashier of the City National Bank 
at Galveston, Texas, and widely known in 
Texan banking circles, has been appointed | 
active vice president of the City National 
Bank of Houston, Texas. Mr. Greer came 
to the City National Bank at the Galveston 
with a long experience as a national bank 
examiner, and previous to that, from 1921 
to 1924, had been associated with the 
Dallas National Bank. 
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To Build Desirable Business 


Study Public 


Relations 


@ Through the Financial Advertisers 
Association, now in its 20th year, you 
can have access to effective advertis- 
ing, publicity, selling, customer and 
public relations programs used by 
successful banks both large and small, 
throughout the country. Membership 
fee based on capital and surplus is 
very modest and pays direct returns. 
For further details, write or wire 
Preston E. Reed, Executive Secretary, 
Financial Advertisers Association, 


231 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 


See and hear for yourself how valuable 
this unusual trade association can be to 
your own institution. Plan to attend the 


20th Annual Convention 


OF THE 


FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 







ATLANTIC CITY, SEPTEMBER 9-11 
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Anglo California Reports 
Record Gain 


In hi&S statement of condition of th 
Anglo California National Bank of § 
Francisco, as of March 4, 1935, Herber 
Fleishhacker, preg. 
ident, reports the 
largest increase in de. 
posits, resources anj 
capital account in the 
history of the institp. 
tion. 



































The statement 
shows cash and Unite 
States Government 
securities and bond 
totaling $90,197,818 
in comparison with 
$77,540,271 for the 
same item as of March 5, 1934, an increay 
of $12,657,547. The item, ‘‘Cash and Dy 
from Banks, $34,646,552,’ increased $11, 
289,204 during the year. 





H. FLEISHHACKER 









During the 12-month period fhe capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of the bank 
increased $289,686, and now total $19, 
741,495. The March 4 statement als 
shows deposits of $163,484,289, comparei 
with deposits of $139,554,539 as of Mare 
5, 1934, an increase of $23,929,750. Re 
sources as of March 4, totaled $202,176. 
464, an increase of $23,544,471 for the last 
12-month period. 













Heymann On U. Of W. 
Athletic Board 


Walter M. Heymann,: vice-president of 
The First National Bank of Chicago, has 
been appointed an alumni member of the 
Athletic Board of the University of Wis 
consin. The board controls all the inter 
collegiate activities of the university in 
athletics. It is made up of four faculty 
members, two alumni, and one member 
from the student body, and is chosen by 
the regents on nomination by the president 
of the university. 




















Mr. Heymann, who graduated from Wis- 
consin in 1914, won his ‘‘W’’ in both 
swimming and track and was on the foot: 
ball team for three years. He brings to 
his alma mater, therefore, a background 
of actual athletic participation, as well a 
the knowledge of business and finance that 
is so important in the smooth running of 
university athletics. 










Tulsa Bankers In Civic 
Activities 

The announcement of two banker ap 

pointments to responsible civic chairmat 


ships has recently been made by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Tulsa, Okla. 


E. W. Pollock, vice president of the 
First National Bank & Trust Co. of Tulsa, 
has been named chairman of the personnel 
and publicity standing committee of the 
Tulsa Chamber of Commerce for 1935-36 
and is also a member of the business and 
finance committee. E. Fred Johnson, vice 
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-FJEALS 


‘As easy to apply as a postage stamp’ 


ABSOLUTE security at lowest cost— 
that’s SAFE-T-SEALS. 


Contents of envelope CAN NOT be 
disturbed without noticeably defac- 
ing seal and flap. SAFE-T-SEALS 
can not be removed by steam or any 
other method. Do not add bulk, 
weight, extra postage. Applied in- 
stantly. Accepted by U. S. Postoffice 
Department for use on all valuable 
mail. The one unfailing safeguard. 


SEND FOR GENEROUS SUPPLY OF 
SAFE-T-SEALS to test on your own 
mail. No obligation. Just make re- 
quest on your letterhead. 


fhe TABLET & TICKET CO. 


1019 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill 
Offices in all principal cities. 


THE RED WING LINE 


Home of Quality Check 
Covers and Pass Books 


316-G-11 Cover, made the Red Wing 
way, Genuine Cowhide. 


Red Wing leather products have back of 
them forty years manufacturing experi- 
ence. @Check Covers and Pass ks of 
og 4 styles and grades. © Write us or ask 
the Red Wing man. 


RED WING ADVERTISING CO. 


RED WING, MINN. 


president of the Fourth National Bank is 
chairman of the buildings, endowment and 
equipment committee of the Chamber for 
1935-36. 


Northern Trust Deposits 
Continue Increase 


For the 12-month period from March 5, 
1934, to March 4, 1935, deposits of the 
Northern Trust Co., of Chicago, increased 
48 millions, according 
to an announcement 
by Solomon A. Smith, 
president of the insti- 
tution. Deposits now 
stand at $254,846,000. 

During the same 
period savings depos- 
its were increased 
$10,000,000 to a total 
of $60,545,000 and 
eash resources which 
were $38,715,921 a 
year ago, now are, 
according to the recent call figures $80,- 
853,000. Loans and discounts have held 
their own during this period, remaining 
at $26,000,000. 


| 


yy 


So_omon A. SMITH 


Virginia FHA Loans Up 
144% In March 


According to Thomas C. Boushall, FHA 
liaison officer for the American Bankers 
Association in Virginia, and well known to 
Rand M¢Nally Bankers Monthly readers, 
FHA modernization loans made by the 
banks in this state during March amounted 
to approximately $117,000, as compared 
with $48,000 in the month of February, or 
an increase of 144%. 

The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, of 
which Mr. Boushall is president, continues 
to lead all banks in Virginia in moderniza- 
tion loans by a wide margin, having made 
over 30% of such loans by all banks in 
the state. Mr. Boushall’s bank ranks 10th 
among the banks in the whole United 
States in this respect, being surpassed by 
such institutions as the Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn. of Cali- 
fornia, the National City Bank of New 
York, and only seven other banks in the 
metropolitan centers of the country. 

The Virginia bank reports moderniza- 
tion loans of over a quarter of a million 
dollars, since the program was first in- 
augurated by the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration last August. 


No Capital Notes 


In reporting to the Blue Book for the 
First 1935 Edition, the Bay State Mer- 
chants National Bank, of Lawrence, Mass., 
included $600,000 of circulation as capital 
notes. The bank’s capital is $600,000, its 
circulation $600,000, its total resources 
$7,422,000. 


When a definite procedure for gathering 
and analyzing financial and operating 
statements has been established, there is 
no likelihood of carelessness in this im- 
portant part of loan making. 
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2%, Calculators for 
Savings Accounts 


To compile interest on savings accounts with 
a Meilicke Savings Calculator, is no more of 
a job than simply copying answers. 

Each account need no longer be a problem 
which takes time and often causes errors, for 
by simply referring to the correct month the 
Meilicke Savings Calculator shows the time 
in months and the interest answers. 


The new Meilicke Savings Calculator is im- 
proved in design and the price has been 
reduced. 


Simply state the rate you pay and your 
interest periods—we will then send you 
a caiculater subject te ten days’ trial. 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc. 
3464 N. Clark St., Chicago,|ll. 
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Bankers are Buying 


FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE 
CREDIT BANK 


Collateral Trust Debentures 


Because these debentures are 

exceedingly liquid, issued 
in short term maturities, 
from 3 to 12 months. 
The capital of the issuing 
banks was paid in by the 
United States Government. 
Exempt from all taxes— 
Federal, State and Munic- 
ipal, yield a slightly higher 
return than short term 
Government securities. 


Eligible up to 6 months’ 
maturity for purchase by 
the Federal Reserve banks, 
and as collateral for 15 day 
loans to member banks, 
and for investment by 
Savings Banks in the State 
of New York. 


Under an Act of Congress 
all twelve Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks are 
liable for each other’s de- 
bentures. 


+ Further information and circulars can 
be obtained through your dealer or 


CHaries R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 
For the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 


31 Nassau Street New York City 


MUNASLSDOEUAGUEUELGSUAOUNOOOUSUAEVAUGOUNENSLANOSOSSUEADNODNEUADASUOSLULIAL 
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Asbury Park, N. J. 
















pad—June 7th and 8th! 


Association. 


Parsons Elected By New York 
Chamber 


Announcement has been made by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York of the election of Livingston Par- 
sons, vice president of the Central Han- 
over Bank and Trust Company, as a resi- 
dent member of the Chamber. 
















Advances In American 
National, Kalamazoo 


The appointment of Milton R. Bailey as 
Manager of Credits of The American Na- 
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OFF TO THE NATIONAL CONVENTION! 
& 


June 7th and 8th 


Early in June, all roads lead to the National Safe Deposit 
Convention to be held at that delightful summer resort, 
Asbury Park, N. J.—and reservations have been made at 
the Berkeley-Carteret to accomodate all comers. 


Safe deposit and bank men and women all over the 
United States are invited to attend. Plan now to be 
among those present. Jot the date down on your desk 


Your host this year is the New Jersey State Safe Deposit 


Convention Committee 


This advertisement prepared by Ferns, Anderson, Inc., bank advertising, New York 








tional Bank of Kalamazoo has _ been 
announced by Dunlap C. Clark, president. 
Mr. Bailey joined The American Na- 
tional on December 1, 1934, coming from 
the Continental-Illinois National Bank of 
Chicago where he had been associated with 
the Credit Department for seven years. 


St. Louis Credit Bank 
Advances Wallace 
Ralph E. Wallace, formerly treasurer of 
the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank at 
St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed vice- 
president and treasurer of that bank, it is 
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announced by Joseph R. Cosgrove, presi 
dent. He has been on the staff of the bank 
since 1924, 


France Honors Fisher Of 
Riggs National 


Edward E. Fisher, of the foreign depar, 
ment of the Riggs National Bank at Was). 
ington, D. C., has been notified by th 
government of France of his selection x 
an ‘‘Office d’Academie’’ in recognitin, 
of his services in the interest of that natin, 
The notification was received from th 
French Ambassador, Andre de Laboulay 


Taliaferro To Head Tampa 
Chamber Of Commerce 


E. P. Taliaferro, president of the First 
National Bank of Tampa, Tampa, Fla., has 
been nominated for president of the Tam 
Chamber of Commerce at the 50th anii- 
versary meeting of that organization 
Such nomination being tantamount to elec 
tion, congratulations are in order. 










Farmers National Bank 


The Farmers National Bank, Danville, 
Ky., published the following official state. 
ment as of Dee. 31, 1934: 













LIABILITIES 


SES ELECTR TTR EOC EEE 100,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. . 201,725.98 
CE. <etacnw ea ss ae ceo ee 100,000.00 
Reserved for Taxes ......... 5,255.89 
ee” er 231.4 
| rr rr 1,010.06 
Pere e re 1,141,341.17 

WE Seka shdwes cakes . e+» 6 $1,549,564.34 

RESOURCES 

Loans and discounts........... $ 884,747.23 
U. 8. Gov't Securities......... 241,661.68 
Stocks, bonds and securities.... 146,768.67 
Cash and due from banks...... 225,545.87 
Banking house and fixtures..... 11,948.77 
oe. eee 31,636.74 
CE - A cea eseecess cones 259.86 
OUP GOB ..nc.ccscccccceses 1,995.52 
Due from U. S. Treasury...... 5,000.00 


TOO cece eiccwececoeececies $1,549,564.34 


Educational Lectures By 
Morris Plan Banker 


The Morris Plan Bank of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is making a constructive effort to 
educate the people of that city in the 
fundamentals of sound banking. During 
1934, Herbert S. Koch, executive vit? 
president of the bank, delivered a course 
of lectures on ‘‘simplified finance’’ be 
fore the Women’s City Club. So much in- 
terest was created by this series, that he 
has been asked to continue in 1935, Dur 
ing the past year, he has discussed such 
practical subjects as bank failures ani 
recovery measures, gold hoarding, the em 
bargo on gold exports, stabilization of the 
dollar, the HOLC, and various other plans 
of the government to rehabilitate homes 
and bring about better real estate values. 
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Convention Calendar 


National Conventions 


A. B. A—Nov. 11-14—New Orleans, La. 
(Hotel Roosevelt) 

A. I. B.—June 10-14—Omaha, Neb. (Hotel 
Fontanelle) 

Fastern Regional Savings Conference— 
May 7-8—New York City. (Waldorf- 
Astoria) 

fr. A. A—Sept. 9-11—Atlantic City, N. J. 

Morris Plan Bankers Assn.—Oct. 7-9— 
Virginia Beach, Va. (Cavalier Hotel) 

Mortgage Bankers Assn.—Oct. 26-30— 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. (Green- 
brier Hotel) 

Nat’] Assn. of Mutual Savings Banks— 
May 8-10—New York City. (Waldorf- 
Astoria) 

Reserve City Bankers Assn.—June 10-14— 
Manchester, Vt. (Equinox House) 


State Conventions 


Alabama—May 16-17—Mobile. 
House) 

Arkansas—May 9-10—Fort Smith. (Gold- 
man Hotel) 

California—May 22-24—Coronado. (Hotel 
del Coronado) 

Colorado—June 21-22—Troutdale in the 
Pines. 

Dist. of Columbia—May 30-June 
Springs, Va. (The Homestead) 

Georgia—May 23-24—Sea Island Beach. 

Illinois—May 20-21—Decatur. (Orlando 
Hotel) 

Indiana—June 5-6—Indianapolis. 
pool Hotel) 

Iowa—June 3-5—Des Moines. 

Kansas—May 16-17—Topeka. 
and Kansan Hotels) 

Maine—June 21-23—Rangeley. 

Maryland—May 21-22—Baltimore. 
Baltimore Hotel) 

Massachusetts—J une 
Swampscott. 

Michigan—June 24-26—Lansing. 
(Ambassador Hotel) 

Minnesota—June 19-20—Minneapolis. 
(Nicollet Hotel) 

Mississippi—May 14-15—Place not set. 

Missouri—May 14-15—Excelsior Springs. 

Montana— July 19-20—Glacier Park. 

Nebraska—probably in November. 

New Jersey—May 23-25—Atlantic City 
(Ambassador Hotel) 

New Mexico—May 17-18—Roswell. (Hotel 
Gilder) 

North Carolina—May 
(Carolina Hotel) 

Ohio—June 12-13—Cincinnati. 
Gibson) 

Oklahoma—May 7-8—Oklahoma City. (Ho- 
tel Biltmore) 

Oregon—June 17-18—Salem. 
Marion) 

Pennsylvania—June 5-7—Seranton. (Hotel 
Casey) 

South Dakota—May 22-24—Sioux Falls. 
(Hotel Carpenter) 


(Battle 


2—Hot 


(Clay- 


(Jayhawk 


(Lord 


7-8 (tentative)— 


9-10—Pinehurst 


(Hotel 


(Hotel 


Tennessee—May 21-22 (tentative)—Chat- 
tanooga. 

Texas—May 21-23—Galveston. 

Utah—June 17-18—Zion Canyon. (Nation- 
al Park Lodge) 

Virginia—June 20-22—Hot 
(Homestead Hotel) 

Washington—June 20-21—Tacoma. (Win- 
throp Hotel) 

West Virginia—June 7-8—White Sulphur 
Springs. (Greenbrier Hotel) 

Wisconsin—June 24-26—Green Lake. 

Wyoming—June 14-15. Laramie. (Connor 
Hotel) 


Springs. 


Columbia Trust Deposits 
Top Two Millions 


The Columbia Trust Co., of Boston, 
Mass., is in the two million dollar bank 
bracket, with deposits, as of Dec. 31, 1934, 
of $2,017,156.62. The bank’s statement, 
as of Dee. 31, 1934, follows: 


LIABILITIES 

Capital (commnon stock) 
Surplus - 
Undivided Profits 
Guaranty Fund 
Reserves 
Deposits 
Miscellaneous 

WO Siicscccxidatsiaxivact $2,498,673.21 


RESOURCES 
Cash, Exchange and due from 
banks 
U. S. Gov't and Mass. Securities. 
Other Bonds and Securities.... 
Loans and discounts 
Miscellaneous 


$ 100,000.00 
200,000.00 


$ 462,269.78 
125,340.00 
186,296.44 

1,645,161.70 
79,605.29 


$2,498,673.21 


SECOND 


--- among the leaders 


The volume of financial advertising published in 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce in 1934 places this 
newspaper second among daily newspapers ranking 
first in this classification in their respective cities. 


Here is the list: 


New York Times 


Agate Lines 


782,752 


Chicago Journal of Commerce *306,951 


Boston Herald 


San Francisco Chronicle 
Philadelphia Inquirer 


Los Angeles Times 
Detroit Free Press 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 
St. Louis Globe Democrat 
Pittsburgh Post Gazette 


270,928 
233,427 
208,455 
206,890 
192,363 
161,606 
150,527 
125,155 


*This figure does not include financial advertising of 
a legal nature, such as dividend and stockholders’ 
meetings notices, notices of sales of collateral, etc., or 
the legal statements of banks. 


More Bank Statements are advertised in the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce—more securities dealers use 
its columns consistently—more advertisements of 
new issues were published in the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce than in all other Chicago newspapers 


combined. 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 


“The daily business and financial newspaper 
of the Central West’”’ 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, March 4, 1935 


RESOURCES 


CasH AND DuE FRom Banks . . . »« «+ » op SRSA 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 

GUARANTEED. . . . «. « §542,342,626.87 
STATE AND MuNICIPAL Secunirizs MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS — 67,815,790.84 
OrHer StaTE AND MunicipaL SEcuRITIES . . ... . 30,104,263.63 
OTHER SECURITIES MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS . . .. 9,525,368.90 
FepERAL Reserve Bank Stock .......... 8,160,000.00 
Orner Bonps AND SECURITIES. . . . ..... . 88,979,862.19 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ AccepTANCES. . . . .  615,071,264.68 
Mammemo Piowees 2 ws kk le le 39,828 ,049.64 
Owmen Bean EBerave. . 2. wt lk lt lhl 1,637,847.44 
Mortcaces. . ou se oF oe a @ 4,095,007.48 
CusTOMERS’ Aoceveance ‘Laasurry oe a: se ge & te ie 28,246,850.65 
a a ae 11,503,884.13 


$1,979,296,696.28 


LIABILITIES 


CapITAL—PREFERRED ....... . . . . .$  50,000,000.00 
Capirac—Common. . ... . . . . . . «~~ «~~ «~~ 100,270,000.00 


SuRPLUS. . Bec ae a ee ae a ee: er ne * Bae 50,000,000.00 
UnDIVIDED Prortrs ee be we. BS me a ae oe a 14,815,921.28 


RESERVE FOR Comtmozucazs ie? , Gee ke me. Se 17,656,613.36 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, rae Bs = a # c& & «a. 6) 1,792,844.32 
Deposits . . _ s « « « « «> » ee 
CERTIFIED AND Casuten’s s Curcxs ar a ae a ee ee 68,869,582.02 
ACCEPTANCES QUTSTANDING .. ; <2 oP ee Fee wh 4" & 29,802,826.62 
ITEMs IN TRANSIT WITH Brancues — ; 1,092,808.44 
LiaBILITy AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND Fonsicn Bris 1,308,307.13 
| ee ee ee a a 6,403,327.93 


$1,979,296,696.28 


United States Government and other securities carried at $149,206,570.57 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 





REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


60 New Banks; 5 National and 5 National Branches; 21 State and 28 State Branches; 
1 Private; 15 Reopened Banks; 15 State 








State & Town 


Augusta 
Lonoke 


Yellville 
California 

East Bakersfield 

San Bernardino 


San Bernardino 


Victorville 


Orlando 
Georgia : 
Lumber City 


Ilinois 
Aledo 


Chicago 


lowa 
Calamus 
Dougherty 
Hansell 


Iowa Falls 
Laurens 


Mitchellville 
Mystic 


Panora 


Taintor 
Eureka 


Kentucky 
Dry Ridge 
Greenup 


Wilmore 
Louisiana 

Cotton Valley 

Springhill 
Massachusetts 

East Northfield 

Almont 

Carsonville 


Clarksville 
East Detroit 


— 





NaME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER | CaprIraL Sunrius &| 


Bank of Augusta 81-718 (Opened March 1) $, 25,000 
\First State Bank 81-200 (Opened March 1935) | c 10,000 
} ommon | 


| 15,000 
| Preferred 
ae Exchange (Cooperative Bank) 600 
ad 


*Anglo California National Bank of San Francisco] 
ome of San Francisco) 90-1354 
mory March 16) | 
*Ba of America National Trust & Savings Assn. | 
| of San Francisco, Base Line Branch 90-136 
| (Opened March 25) 
|*Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank 
(Branch of Riverside) 90-137 (Opened Apr. 13) 
|/*Bank of America National Trust & Savings Assn. | 
of San Francisco, Victorville Branch 90-1356 
(Opened March 25) 


*Central Title & Trust Co. 





| Mixon Banking Co., (Private) 64-1159 
(Opened February 25) 


\*National Bank of Aledo (Charter issued April 2. | 
Succeeded Farmers National Bank, in receiver- 
ship October 30, 1933) 


\*South East National Bank 2-418 (Charter issued 
March 15) 





\*Union Savings Bank (Office of Grandmound) 

(Certificate issued March 27) 

\*Sheffield Savings Bank (Office of Sheffield) 

med April 4) 

/*Sheffield Savings Bank (Office of Sheffield) 

| (Certificate issued February 16 

*Citizens State Bank 72-2167 (Opened a8} 15) 

we _ Bank 72-2166 (To open a! 

pri 
*Euclid Avenue State Bank (Office of Des Moines) | 
ed February 11) 

Iowa Trust & Savings Bank 
(Office of Centerville) 

Guthrie County State Bank (Office of Guthrie 
Center) (Opened February 18) 

*Union State Bank aaa of Winterset) 
(Opened January 2) 

Security Savings Bank (Office of Scranton) 
(Opened February 23 

Taintor ——- Bank (Office of New Sharon) 
(Opened February 23) 


issued April 1) (Reorganization of Citizens Na-| Common 
tional Bank, in receivership February 24, 1934) | 20,000 


} Preferred 

| 

\*First State Bank 73-381 Suenes March 16. 25,000 

Reorganization of First State Bank & Trust Co.) | 

which closed September 7, 1931) 

\First & by =~ Bank (Agency of Russell) 

(Opened February 11, 1935) 

Farmers Bank (Agency + Nicholasville) 
(Opened February 5) 





} 


|Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 
(Depository of Minden) 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 
| (Depository of Minden) 


First National Bank & Trust Co. (Tellers 
Window of Greenfield) (Opened March 1) 


Reopened March 18) 
*Exchange State Bank 74-528 (Conservator bank. | | 
Reopened March 23) 
*Edwin Nash State Bank —— (Conservator 
bank. Reopened March 13) 
\First State Bank 74-1016 (Closed Sept. 30, 1932, 
reopened Feb. 25, 1935) 
State Bank of Fraser 74-651 (Conservator bank. 
Reopened Feb. 25) 
*First State and Savings Bank 74-391 (Opened 
March 28. Succeeded First State & Savings 
Bank, under conservator) 











PRESIDENT 


IC. C. Heckart 


H. E. Benton 


|Lon W. Berry 


J. W. Murphy 


C. A. Beutel 





*Citizens National Bank in Eureka 83-227 (Charter! Me dcénesece 


|H. F. O’Conner 


CasHIER 


|W. B. Conner 
|Neill Fletcher 


\Hugh Wolfe 


\G. W. Gunter, Manager 


A. H. Brouse, Manager 


|J. C. Ralphs, Mer. 
|T. W. Andrews, Manager 


|R. S. Carr, Treasurer 
|E. A. Mixon 


|T. T. Schafer 


Ernest Johnson 


H. O. Webb, Manager 


E. H. Klisart 
\E. B. Pannkuk 


D. A. Price and B. F. Roth- 
rock, in charge 


P. F. Beeler, Manager 
|Earl Adams, Manager 


ic. B. Craver, Manager 


|R. L. Marlin 





|G. C. Mullins 


Asst. Cashier in charge 





*Almont Savings Bank 74-505 (Conservator bank.| i sdakiwen Dc. comma athe snaiaduewedsinawdtadsanentedsiuucareset eee 


|H. J. Bohn 
W. E. Lentz 
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Williamston 
Ohio 


Fremont 






Newark 

















Silverton 




































Kirbyville 
Utah 
Heber 


aentco 









Wisconsin 
Hawkins 
Plum City 








Mount) (Opened February 25) 
*Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. (Branch of Green- 


ville) 66-908 (Opened March 28) 


Reopened A 


Union Trust 
Reopened March 4) 


*Silverton Bank 56-1353 (Conservator bank. 
Reopened March 8) 


The Kirbyville State Bank 88-372 (Opened 
February 13) 


*Liberty Banking ~ 56-276 (Conservator bank. 


April 5) 
o. 56-126 (Conservator bank. 


Oklahoma Debentures 
Cherokee Farmers Exchange Bank 86-1255 25,000 5,000 | 
(Opened March 1) 
Pennsylvania 
Littlestown *Littlestown State Bank 60-994 (Opened April 1. 50,000 25,000 
Reorganization of Littlestown Savings Insti- Surplus 
tution which closed September 22, 1931) 
Renovo Citizens Bank of Renovo 60-1414 re) ned in 50,000 25,000 
March 1935) (Successor to State Bank of Surplus 
Renovo, which closed Feb. 1, 1932) 
St. Clair Peoples Safe Deposit Bank 60-1352 (Opened eee 
Feb. 18. Reorganization of Citizens Bank, 
closed Sept. 30, 1933) 
South Carolina 
Greeleyville *Greeleyville Cash Depository 67-711 (To open 2,500 250 
: about April 20) 
Lake City Palmetto Bank & Trust Co. 67-708. Opened =|... cee lee eee eee 
: March 11. (Succeeded Palmetto State Bank) 
Lexington Lexington er | ww 707 2,500 500 
. (Opened February Surplus 
Springfield Springfield Bepolies i Mar. 4) 2,500 250} 
- York *Bank of York 67-710 (To open about April 15) rere 
exas 
Junction Junction National Bank 88-2176 25,000 5,000 


Commercial Bank of Heber City 97-70 


(Opened Feb. 20) 


Citizens National Bank 68-722 (Opened Feb. 15 


Succeeded National Bank of Herndon, closed 


Jan. 10) 


Security State Bank (Receiving & Disbursing 
Station of Ladysmith) (Opened Oct. 29) 
Bank of Durand (Receiving & Disbursing 


Station of Durand) (Opened Dec. 29) 
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) ere 
200,000 121,000 


on) A eee 
Capital 
& Surplus 
25,000 5,000 | 
Common Surplus 








| | | — 
Strate & Town NaME OF BaNK AND TRANSIT NUMBER | CaPpmTaL “Paorins | PRESIDENT | CASHIER 
Michigan 
Hudsonville Hudsonville State Bank 74-897 (Conservator $ 25,000 $ 2,000 Orrin Edson |F. F. McEachron 
‘ bank. Reopened March 5) Profits | | 
Lake Orion *Orion State Bank 74-495 (Conservator bank. 25,000|..........|Lee Earle |K. B. Chapin 
Reopened March 20) | | 
Munith |Farmers State Bank 74-1102 (Conservator bank. a |W. E. Fleming iF. W. Ford 
| Reopened Feb. 5) 
Otisville *Otisville State Bank 74-777 (Conservator bank. 25,000 700\J. A. Parker |H. F. Randall 
Reopened April 2) Undivided 
| Profits | | : 
Richmond |\*Macomb County Savings Bank 74-708 | Pei csctastanné |H. E. Parker |E. G. Pinney 
(P. O. Lenox) _ (Conservator bank. Reopened April 4) | 
Standish State Bank of Standish 74-846 (Conservator Serer Seer }H. A. Chamberlain Coulson Blair 
bank. Reopened Mar. 1) | | | 
Swartz Creek *Bank of Swartz Creek, Private 74-857 (Closed | 24,000). .|M. D. Davison |Floyd Larabidier 
| Jan. 7, 1932, reported reopened April 3, 1935) | } 
Ubly |Hubbard State Bank 74-1185 (Branch of Bad Axe)|..........)......005- Pr rere ee er ee |F. H. Brown, Manager 
(Opened in Feb.) | | 
Mississippi } } | 
Ethel [*Merchants & Farmers Bank (Ethel Branch =... .. ccc cfeccccccccccfocscccccccccccccccescesens C. M. Breazeale, Mgr. 
| Office of Kosciusko) (Opened January 5) 
Missouri | | 
Hermann |Hermann Bank 80-1799 (Opened Feb. 25) | 25,000} —_ B. Walker \Fred C. Wittrock 
Surplus 
University City \*Delmar Bank of University City 80-1800 45,000 10,000 |Claude A. Eaton A. J. Butter 
(Opened March 21) | Surplus 
New York } ’ 
Alexandria Bay *Northern New York Trust Co. (Branch of Sa eheenetbeneecatte ivtatetrontuscnnewsgwecsess |Lynn Springsteen, Mer. 
Watertown) 50-1171 (Opened April 1) | 
Mamaroneck County Trust Co. (Branch of White Plains) EO ery er er TEE PTE eet Wm. F. MacDonald, Jr., 
(Opened March 1) Manager 
+ Carolina | 
Apex *Durham Loan & Trust Co. (Branch of Durham) |... .......].. 0.2 cc ccc feccc ccc cc ccccccccsecececes J. M. Herndon, Mer. 
66-909 (Opened April 15) | | 
Canton *Bank of Clyde (Tellers Window of Clyde) Mc aniveacedvecaatdens a a a hi eS ee T. H. Haynes, in charge 
Huntersville *Bank of Cornelius (Tellers Window of Cornelius) |..........).......... licemeccadasatekenouueech ee F. G. Barnette, Mer. 
(Opened March 30, 1935 | 
Old Fort *Bank of Black Mountain (Receiving Branch of |.......... a Se ee eee re eye 
Black Mountain. Opened February 23) | | | 
Swanquarter *Engelhard Banking & Trust Co. (Branch Of fw. ccc ccc de cc ccc cece fecccccccccccccccccccsocces |M. A. Matthews 
Engelhard) 66-910 (Opened March 14) | 
Washington *Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. (Branch of Green- |.......... hic ws Reaae WENGE SSUT Obes eee Ree ROSS hee H. S. Gurganus 
|_ ville) 66-121 (Opened March 25) | 
Weldon Bank of Halifax (Office of Halifax) Jose e cerns Lite kacssbebinscasbasechtedanveewens Bib o eed wah diteme means 
(Reported by Head Office) } | 
Whitakers Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 66-907 (Branch of Rocky)... 11.2... |)... cece elec cece cece cccececceeeeeces F. F. Wellons, in charge 


Dewey Dunmyer 


Wm. T. Suter 


}Ray Bucher 
C. T. Siegel 


Henry Sonneman Thos. F. Behrens 


P. Stein Carl 8. Dunnington 





L. D. Snyder Wm. B. Downes, Jr., Treas. 


Lewis Pfoutz C. E. Harlan 
T. D. Morris F. P. Zarr 
A. M. Schreiberg W. H. Connor 


J. F. Ballentine 
Essie Givens 

V. Q. Hambright 
L. S. Johnson 


O. T. Fulmer 
C. J. Youngblood 
J. L. Cunningham 


Riley Draper 


J. B. McDaniel 








M. O. Haugsby, Manager 


J. E. Bauer, Manager 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


21 Changes in Title and Location; 7 Consolidations and Mergers; 4 Taken Over 
and Absorbed; 7 Successions; 15 Conversions; 3 Purchased 





4 | 
Present NAME AND | | 





| 


ROFITS f 








% 
J co & 
Taamare NUMBER ForMeR NaME How Cuancep ] CaPpmTaL iP PRESIDENT CASHIER 
} 


| 
\Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. _|Conversion | 


W. J. Asher, 
(Branch of Phoenix) 91-98) (Branch) Eff. Feb. 11 


Manager 


Casa Grande |Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. |Conversion D. 8. Tuthill, 
| (Branch of Phoenix)91-162| (Branch) | Eff. Feb.11 | Manager 


Clifton Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. Conversion | C. A. Spezia, 
(Branch of Phoenix) 91-39} (Branch) Eff. Feb. 11 Manager 


Coolidge Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. — a ete tanawds ivekcdeneechasasvekeetameunas R. 8S. Langford, 
(Branch of Phoenix)91-159| (Branch) Eff. Feb. 11 | Manager 


Glendale |Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. |@onversion R. E. Moore, 
(Branch of Phoenix)91-108} (Branch) Eff. Feb. 11 | Manager - 


Globe Valley National Bank \Valley Bank & Trust Co. Conversion | ..A. Johnson, 
(Branch of Phoenix) 91- 24) (Branch) Eff. Feb. 11 Manager 


Hayden Valley National Bank \Valley Bank & Trust Co. Conversion L. A. Peart, 
(Branch of Phoenix) 91-81) (Branch) Eff. Feb. 11 | Manager 


Kingman Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. Conversion | } \H. T. Ward, 
(Branch of Phoenix)91-160| (Branch) Eff. Feb. 11 Manager 


Mesa Valley National Bank Valley Bank &,Trust Co. Conversion | L. W. Fletcher, 
(Branch of Phoenix) 91-50) (Branch) Eff. Feb. 11 Manager 


Miami Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust_Co. Conversion 
(Branch of Phoenix) 91-56} (Branch) Eff. Feb. 11 | Manager 

Phoenix Valley National Bank Valley Bank_& Trust Co. IConversion | $ 350,000,W. R. Bimson H. L. Dunham 
91-2 Eff. Feb. 11 


Prescott Valley National Bank Valley Bank & Trust Co. Conversion H. W. Faulkner, 
(Branch of Phoenix) 91-36; (Branch) Eff. Feb. 11 | Manager 


Safford Valley National Bank |Valley Bank & Trust Co. Conversion Clayton Hakes, 
(Branch of Phoenix) 91-58) (Branch) Eff. Feb. 11 Manager 


Superior Valley National Bank \Valley Bank & Trust Co. Conversion } | . 8. White, 
(Branch of Phoenix)91-161| (Branch) Eff. Feb, 11 | Manager 


Tucson Valley National Bank Consolidated National Bank| Merged and . F. Houston 
(Brauch of Phoenix) 91-11) with Valley Bank & Trust| operated as a Manager 

Co., Phoenix branch | 
Arkansas he ; ' Eff. Feb. 11 P : ; 

Horatio *Horatio State Bank 81-342 |Bank of Gillham, Gillham /|Moved and 1,000'B. E. Hendrix C. E. Hendrix 
changed title | Common | Profits 
March 5 5,000) 

Poubled 


ifornia 
Bakersfield *Anglo California National /|First National Bank in Succeeded SO EY | areas <P ae D. G. Bing, Mer. 
Bank of San Francisco Bakersfield March 16 | 
= of San Francisco) 
14 
Lemoore *Anglo California National (First National Bank Succeeded sip edidicees Pes bins oud A. D. Campbell, 


Bank of San Francisco } March 30 Manager 
(Branch of San Fran- 


cisco) 90-489 
San Jose Anglo California National |San Jose National Bank Succeeded 
Bank of San Francisco Feb. 16 
(San Jose Branch of San 
a Francisco) 90-84 

Wilmington *California Bank of Los California Bank of Los Change in title 

Angeles, Wilmington Angeles, Seaboard Office of office 

Office 90-979 Rep. April 8 


DeLand *First State Bank 63-477 Orange City Bank, Moved and 5,000|.........../E. B. Alling 1H. G. Haigh 
Orange City changed title 
March 14 | 
| 
Glidden First National Bank in First National Bank Succeeded , 16,545|D. E. Waldron iH. W. Porter 
Glidden 72-709 (New 
charter issued Feb. 20) ? 
New Sharon Taintor Savings Bank Taintor Savings Bank, Moved ; 13,000|/C. H. Linsted O. H. Pathoven 
72-1609 Taintor Feb. 23 Surplus, | 
Profits | 
and | 


Reserves | 
Ogden |*City State Bank 72-518 _—|First National Bank with =| Merger , 30,000/W. R. Shurtz Arnold Boehm 


City State Bank Eff. April 15 y 
Scranton mx? - rae Bank Ralston Savings Bank, |Moved — t 6,000|D. C. Hamilton (E. F. Buehnke 
72-154 | Ralston i 
Sheffield |Sheffield Savings Bank \Hansell Savings Bank, } , 5,000\E. F. Oberg |H. O. Webb 
72-1860 | Hansell h: ith Surplus | 
| 
Kansas b. | 


Logan |First National Bank 83-459 State Bank of Logan Deposit liabilities . 21,000/B. W. Wiltrout J. W. Baird 
assumed 

| Feb. 23 | ’ - 

Logan *First National Bank 83-459 [Farmers State Bank, Speed /Taken over | J B. W. Wiltrout J. W. Baird 

Louisi } March 15 


\*First National Bank in First National Bank lSueceeded ,000) IR. D. Sims J. H. Madden 
Arcadia 84-122 (New | | | 
| charter issued March 20) | | 
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Strate & Town 

















CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


PRESENT NAME AND 
Transit NuMBER 




















Mi an 
Bad Axe 
Mason 














Otsego 








Sturgis 










Minnesota 
Dassel 























Monticello 













St. Charles 














Mississippi 
Collins 


Kansas City 








Poplar Bluff 











New Jersey 
Bayonne 












New York 
Kenmore 









North Carolina 
Belhaven 






Bethel 















Greenville 


Snow Hill 


North Dakota 
Carson 








Oklahoma 
Lamont 





Watonga 













Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg 









Former NAME 





Hubbard State Bank 
74-383 

First State Savings Bank 

74-368 


State Savings Bank 74-778 


Citizens State Bank 74-308 
Dassel State Bank 75-1341 


Wright County State Bank 
75-1152 





*First National Bank in St. 
Charles 75-327 


State Bank & Trust Co. 
85-390 


Inter-State National Bank 
78-2 


*Bank of Poplar Bluff 
80-124 


*Broadway National Bank 
55-127 


State Bank of Kenmore 


*Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. 


(Branch of Greenville) 
66-608 

*Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Greenville) 
66-312 

*Guaranty tna & Trust 
Co. 66-15: 

*Guaranty 7 & Trust 
Co. (Branch of Greenville) 
66-874 


Grant County State Bank 
77-830 


*State Exchange Bank 
86-875 


Watonga State Bank 
86-1232 


*Capital Bank & Trust Co. 
60-86 


State Bank of Frank W. 
Hubbard & Co. 
First State & Savings Bank 






\Citizens State Savings Bank 
and First State Savings 
Bank 

Citizens Trust & Savings 

Bank 


Wright State Bank, Wright 
First State Bank, Silver 
Creek 


Citizens State Bank 


Bank of Seminary 





Drovers National Bank in 
Kansas City (In 
liquidation) 


Bank of Qulin, Qulin 


Mechanics National Bank 


Central Bank of Kenmore 
with State Bank of 
Kenmore 


Greenville Banking & Trust 
Co. (Branch) 


Greenville Banking & Trust 
Co. (Branch) 





Greenville Banking & Trust 
0. 
Greenville Banking & Trust 
Co. (Branch) 


First State Bank, 
Brisbane 


State Exchange Bank, 
Salt Fork 

First National Bank, 

Hitchcock 


Commonwealth Trust Co. 
and Union Trust Co. 








South Carolina 
Union 












Tennessee 
Granville 









Texas 
Alpine 








Amarillo 









tah 
Mt. Pleasant 


bs er Boston 


Strasburg 









*Arthur State Bank 67-103 


Bank 


Jackson County ] a” 
ainesboro’ 


(Branch of 
87-780 
First National Bank 88-467 


*First National Bank 88-94 


*Fairview State Bank 
97-109 


*Citizens Bank 68-534 


Massanutten Bank 68-257 











Woodstock 


Arthur Depository Inc. 


Security Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Gainesboro) 


State National Bank 


Amarillo Bank & Trust Co. 
with First National Bank 


Fairview State Bank, 
Fairview 


Citizens Bank, Virgilina 


Massanutten National Bank 


Shenandoah omy Bank &|Shenandoah National Bank 


Trust Co. 68- 








and Shenandoah Valley 
Loan & Trust Co. 












How CHANGED 


CAPITAL 


Surpius & 





Paosrts PRESIDENT CASHIER 





Title 

Rep. Feb. 18 
Title 
Feb. 5 


Merger 
Rep. Feb. 22 
Title Feb. 11 


Moved and 
changed title 
Feb. 4j ua 


Moved and 
changed title 
Feb. 15 
Assets purchased 
March 23 


Title Eff. Jan. 9 





Business 
urch: 
eb. 9 


Note account 
purchased and 
deposit lia- 
bilities assumed 
February 23 


Title 
Eff. March 23 





Merger 


Eff. Mar. 1 


Title 
Eff. March 11 


Title 
Eff. 


Title 

Eff. March 11 
Title 

Eff. March 11 


March 11 





Moved and 
changed title 
Jan. 30 


Moved. Re- 
ported Mar. 14 


Vol. liq. Feb. 27 
and absorbed 


Merger 
Eff. March 25 


Succeeded 
April 1 


Succeeded 
Jan. 3 


Absorbed Dec. 27 


Merger 
Eff. March 9 


Moved 
March 4 


Moved 
Authorized 
March 30 

Conversion 

Eff. Feb. 21 





Consolidation 
Eff. Feb. 18 





20,000 
Common 

15,000 

Debentures 


20,000 
Common 


10,000 









eee ee eenee 


300,000 


20,000 


75,000 


400,000 


25,000 

Common 
15,000 
Debentures 


50,000 


50,000: 





| 
Oscar Rogers 


C. L. Bickert 


F. W. Hubbard 
$ 6,000H. J. Bond 


11,140;Wm. Drew |H. G. Vincent 
Surplus 
103,000.E. C. Wright IB. P. Tagart 


6,0008. O. Illstrup 


|A. R. Anderson 





4,380 Nic Schermer |H. N. Lungwits 





10,320 F. J. Kramer Geo. Eckles 





2,600,W. L. Cranford 





2,000| William Lawther |A. O. Flatland 
Profits 

3,000/W. C. Muegge E. O. Brewer 
Surplus 


A. 8. Patterson, 


150,000/W. F. Burns 
Treasurer 


Surplus 


5,000/H. M. Arthur J.D. Arthur 


A. H. Willoughby, 
Manager 


29,282/H. L. Kokernot iG. W. Crawford 


103,410|G. K. Richardson |W. D. Smiley 


25,000/Ole Lasson P. Sundwell, Jr. 


T. W. Chandler Arthur Tuck 


25,000|B. R. White F. E. Zea 


FE. W. Newman A. K. Albert 
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CA 
Til 















derson 


ngwits 


ughby, 


ford 


NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


t Indicates Press Report 


7 State and 1 State Branch; 2 National 


Name or Bank | 


CAPITAL 


Surptus «| 


Paosrs | CoRRESPONDENTS 





*tMoffat County State Bank) 


*tSouthwest National Bank)... . 


(6242 So. Western Ave.) | 
*tKeystone Savings Bank 


*tState Bank of Wapello | 


*Corbin Deposit Bafk (Ar-| 
ticles of incorporation ap-| 
proved March 21) | 


\tSecurity State Bank of 
Glencoe 


*Bank of Elkin (Branch of! 
Elkin) (Opened April 2) 


Farmers State Bank(Articles | 
of incorporation approved) 


| 
tCodington County Bank 
(Will open about May 1) 


| 


HpComnnaseiel National Bank 
| ; 





Banks Reported Closed 


with closing dates and transit numbers. 


CALIFORNIA 


Tiburon—American Trust Co. (Tiburon- 
Belvedere Branch of San Francisco) 
90-1137—Discontinued February 16. 


CONNECTICUT 


Danielson—Killingly Trust Co. 51-301— 
In liquidation February 15. 


GEORGIA 


Ray City—*Peoples Bank, Private. 64- 
1138—Discontinued. Reported April 1. 
Ray City—*Peoples Service Bank, Pri- 
vate. 64-1160—Discontinued week of 
April 1, 1935. 
Talmo—Murphy Bank. 


64-1006—Discon- 
tinued. 


Reported February 20. 


ILLINOIS 


Allenville—Peoples State Bank. 
—In liquidation January 24. 
to surrender charter March 15. 

Iola—State Bank. 70-1373—Voluntary 
liquidation. Depositors paid in full. 
Reported February 13. 

Rockford—Rockford Trust Co. 70-46— 
Suspended March 14. 


70-1743 
Expect 


INDIANA 


New Albany—*New Albany Trust Co. 
71-81—Closed. In voluntary liquidation 
March 30. 


IOWA 


Long Grove—*Central Trust & Savings 
ale ioe of Eldridge)—Closed Feb- 
ary 1. 
Scranton—*Jefferson State Bank (Office 
of Jefferson)—Discontinued February 


Sheffield—*Northwest Savings Bank (Of- 
fice of Mason City)—Certificate can- 
celled. Reported April 


$ 25,000).... 


. 
....+. {Clarence Nichols, President 
IF. J. Hoskins, Cashier 


| 


25,000 


A. E. Hoese, New Germany and 
M. A‘ Bell, Minneapolis 





F. F. Phillippi, Vice President 
and Cashier 


KANSAS 


Belpre—*Belpre State Bank. 83-1418— 
Voluntary Jiquidation January 10. 
Shields—Farmers State Bank. 83-1228 
—Voluntary liquidation January 3. 


KENTUCKY 


Foster—*Foster Banking Co. 173-494— 
Voluntary liquidation March 16. 


MINNESOTA 


Meire Grove (Melrose P. O.)—Meire 
Grove Farmers State Bank. 175-846— 
Voluntary liquidation. Reported Feb- 
ruary 1. 


MISSOURI 


Albany—*First National Bank. 80-359— 
In process of liquidation April 1. 

Elk Creek—Bank of Elk Creek. 80-1605 
—vVoluntary liquidation February 2. 

University City—*West End Bank. 4-86 
—In liquidation March 21. 


NEBRASKA 

Ceresco—*Union State Baak. 76-1279— 
Voluntary liquidation March 9. 

Hildreth—Franklin County Bank. 76- 
474—-Suspended February 26. 

Miller—Bank of Miller. 76-558—March 4. 

Richland—Richland State Bank. 76-852 

—Voluntary liquidation February 21. 


NEW JERSEY 


Grantwood (Sta. Cliffside Park P. 0.)— 
Cliffside Park Title Guarantee & Trust 
Co. 55-621—In process of liquidation. 
Reported February 13. 


NEW MEXICO 


Roy—*First National Bank. 95-87— 
Voluntary liquidation March 30 through 
First-American National Bank, Tucum- 
cari. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Franklinton—First-Citizens Bank & 
Trust Co. (Branch of Smithfield) 66- 
356—Not operating. Reported Feb- 
ruary 20. 

Greenville—Hood System Industrial 
Bank. 66-811—Voluntary liquidation. 
Reported February 18. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Abercrombie—Abercrombie State Bank. 
77-589—Liquidating. Reported Feb. 18. 

Carson—First National Bank. 77-535— 
In liquidation. Merged with First Na- 
tional Bank, Mandan January 24. 


OHIO 


Fremont—*Liberty Banking Co., con- 
servator bank. 56-276—Closed March 
6 to expedite reopening. 

Napoleon—*Commercial State Bank, con- 
servator bank. 56-1236—Taken pos- 
session of by State Banking Dept. 
March 27 to expedite reopening. 

Napoleon—*Napoleon State Bank, con- 
servator bank. 56-516—Taken ‘pos- 
session of by State Banking Dept. 
March 27 to expedite reopening. . 

South Vienna—Farmers Deposit Bank, 
conservator bank. 56-1159—To discon- 
tinue in 60 days. Reported February 18. 


OKLAHOMA 


Cheyenne—*First State Bank. 86-574— 
a by bank commissioner March 


Orlando—Farmers Bank. 86-847—Vol- 
untary liquidation January 26. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Jerome—*First National Bank. 60-1599— 
In process of voluntary liquidation, 
effective April 15. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Lake City—Palmetto State Bank. 67- 
701—Closed March 9. Succeeded by 
Palmetto Bank & Trust Co. 


TENNESSEE 


Bristol—Peoples Industrial Bank. Merged 
with Franklin Savings & Loan Bank. 
Reported February 27. 


TEXAS 


Athens—Guaranty Bond State Bank. 88- 
387—Voluntary liquidation February 2. 

Flynn—Flynn State Bank. 8:8-1776— 
Voluntary liquidation December 15. 

Kirbyville—Kirbyville State Bank. 88- 
S7a—Veluntary liquidation February 


Kirbyville—Peoples State Bank. 88-373 
—Voluntary liquidation February 13. 

Springtown—*Springtown State ank. 
88-1444. Closed Dec. 26. 

Tynan—Bank of Tynan, Private. 88- 
1982—Discontinued January 17. De- 
posits assumed by First State Bank, 
Mathis. 

Wildorado—Wildorado State Bank. 88- 
1349—Voluntary liquidation February 1. 


UTAH 


Nephi—First National Bank. 97-38— 
Conservatorship terminated February 
5 and receiver appointed. 


VIRGINIA 


Front Royal—*Warren-Rappahannock 
Trust Corporation. 68-683—On Feb- 
ruary 16 amended charter by surrend- 
ering banking and trust powers and 
changed name to Warren-Rappahan- 
nock Mortgage Noe k phages 

Wake—Bank of Middlesex (Branch of 
Urbana) 68-610—Februar 28 and 
moved business to Head Office. 


WISCONSIN 


Eleva—John O. Melby & Co. Bank (Re- 
ceiving & Disbursing Station) Discon- 
tinued March 1. 
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Cost....One Cent! 


Do you need any of 
these items? 


Accounting and 
Audit Control 
2 Adding Machines 
3 Addressing Machines 
4 Banking by Mail Envelopes 
5 Banking Textbooks at 


6 Bookkeeping Machines 
7 Bronze and Brass Signs 


8 Calcula Machines 


1 Accrual, 


18 Check Protectors 
19 Check Signers 

20 Check Trays 

21 Christmas Savings 
22 Coin Bags 


26 Coin Counting Machines 
27 Coin Envelopes 

28 Coin Trays 

29 Coin Wrappers 

30 Coupon Books 

31 Coupon Envelopes 

32 Currency Boxes 

33 Currency Envelopes 

34 Currency Straps 


35 Deposit Ticket Files 

36 Dicta‘ Machines 
37 Directories, Bankers 
38 Duplicators 


39 Electric Signs 


40 Forms 
41 Forms, Continuous 
42 Furniture 


43 Glass S 
44 Globes _ 


45 Interest Calculators 
46 Interest Computing 
Machines 


47 Lamps—Adding, Posting 
ry] 

48 Loose Leaf Binders 

49 Maps 


560 Night Depositories 
61 Night Depository Bags 


54 Pay Roll oat wy 

55 Pho hic Bank Systems 

56 Posture Chairs 

57 Proof es 

58 Protective Equipment 

59 Safes, Fire and Burglar 
Proof 

60 Safe Deposit Boxes 


61 Safety Paper 
62 Sa ” Banks, Home and 


66 Sup , Bank and Office 
67 Telautograph 


68 Tellers—Bookkeepers 
Intercommunication 


69 rime d Delayed Tim 
© an e 
Locks 


70 Travelers Checks 
71 Vaults 


75 Visible Records 
76 Window Displays 
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POSTCARD—or the appended 

coupon—will bring you all 
the buying information there is 
on any article of bank supplies 
or equipment in which you are 
interested. 


a, 


We offer this service to our 
readers—free of charge. Our cata- 
log files are filled with valuable 
information which the bank pur- 
chasing officer may consult on 
Simply fill in the 
attached coupon and mail it to 
the Bankers Secretary. 


request. 


It will help you solve your buy- 
ing problems, just as it has helped 
hundreds of others in the past, 
and will save both time and 
money. 


We are prepared to furnish com- 
plete buying data on anything a 
bank needs. If it does not appear 
in the list on the left, 
the extra space provided on the 
coupon and we will be glad to 
supply the desired information. 


just use 


It Costs Nothing To Use This Form 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand M®Nally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Please have sent to us buying information on 


INDEX 
TO 


ADVERTISERS 


Allied Mills, Inc 


Barcus, Kindred & Co....... 
Bondex, Inc 


Chase National Bank, New York 
Chicago Journal of Commerce 
Chicago Thrift Co 

Continental Illinois Nat. Bank & Tr. Co., 


De Luxe Check Printers, Inc 308 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp. . Cove 


F 


Federal Intermediate Credit Banks. ... 

Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark 

Financial Advertisers Assn 

First National Bank, Boston 

First National Bank, Chicago......... 

First National Bank, Louisville...... . .308 

First National Bank, St. Louis. 

First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee 

Fulton National Bank, Atlanta........300 


G 


General Motors Accept. Corp 
Gilbert Paper Co 


Hammermill Paper Co................ 
Heco Envelope Co 


Meilicke Systems, Inc : 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis.305) 
Morris Plan Bankers Assn. . eM 


N 


National Bank of Detroit.............300 
National Cash Register Co 

National City Bank, Cleveland 

National Safe Deposit Convention 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston 


Pp 
Padua Hold Up Alarm Corp 


R 


Rand M@Nally & Co... . .260-295 & Cover 
Recordak Corp 291° 
Red Wing Advertising Co 
Remington Rand, Inc 

t 


Tablet & Ticket Co 
Telautograph Corp 


United States Bronze Sign Co 


WwW 
E. 8. Woolley Corp 
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